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JOSEPH: A SCOTCH IDYLL. 


|For THE OCCIDENT. | 

In the old Free Kirk at Dunrothie, 
the minister commenced a series of lec- 
tures on the types and sacrifices of the 
Old Testament. Every Sunday morn- 
ing found Chrissie Holden in her guar- 
dian’s high oak pew, with intent and 
melancholy eyes fixed on the preacher, 
seeking if perchance some passing 
sweet and gracious word or thought 
might direct her, birdlike, to the Tree 
of Life. But the minister, who, while 
he did not quite venture to dispute his 
divine Master’s assurance that of such is 
the kingdom of heaven, did not see his 
way to believe in the gracious conde- 
scension of the Holy Spirit into the 
hearts of His littie ones still upon earth, 
had no word of comfort for her, and left 
her still, Sunday after Sunday, if her 
own mournful consciousness were to be 
believed, “having no hope, and without 
God in the world.” 


One morning the lecture was even 


more impressive than usual. The order 
and ritual of the Jewish sacrifice were 
duly handled and exalted, and the 
preacher, with sincere, if narrow. evan- 
gelical fervor, essayed to apply his 


teaching to practical issues. 


“Who is there among you,” he asked 
with solemn fervor, “who is __ this 
day cherishing any treasure in his heart 
and withholding it from the Lord? Let 
him offer it up on the altar of sacrifice, 
lest the wrath of the Holy One of Israel 
descend and smite and overwhelm him!” 

“O Lord! O Lord!” sobbed the child, 
burying her face unseen in the red 


Cushions of the pew, “I didn’t know 


you wanted mycanary! I'll. offer him 
Up the first thing to-morrow morning. 


His name is Joseph, so. you will know 
him)? 


Coie tim has come, and more than come, for a more 
hopeful proclamation of the great missionary gospel which 
God has given his people, and which fie fas set more 
clearly than ever before them during the closing years of 
this eventful century. Qurs is a gospel of hope, a gos- 
pel of life, a gospel of light, and a gospel of holy triumph. 

Let us accept it as such, let us offer it to the World as 
such, and tet us proclaim it With a coufidence Which 
shall exclude the faintest shadoW of doubt from our 
fearts and minds.---From Christless JQations."’ 


Until the early hours of the next day 
Chrissie lay awake, straining her black 
eyes out through the uncurtained win- 
dow into the starless night, praying the 
God of Israel to stay his hand until the 
day broke. When the first streaks of 
dawn crept into the sky the child, with 
a last outburst of passionate weeping, 
dressed herself as well as she knew how 
in the dim light, and stole downstairs 
into the parlor, and upto Joseph’s cage. 
As she stood on tiptoe and slipped her 
little cold hand up to the canary’s 
perch, she stood for the first time, 


although she knew it not, on the thresh- 
hold of a new spiritual life. Bitter as 
the memory of that dark hour would © 
ever be, the principle of renunciation 
and obedience entered there and then 
into the child’s soul as a new law of her 
being. Who shall say how near, in 
that supreme moment of awe and sacri- 
fice, the child was drawn to the Great 
High Priest Himself? 

Joseph opened his bright eyes and 
recognized his mistress. And then it 
first dawned on the child that Joseph 
must die before the sacrificial fires re 
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ceived him. 

“It is hard,” said Chrissie, trembling, 
covering, with her reluctant hand, 
the bird’s bright wings: “O, it 1s hard 
to die for God!” 

“Sweet!” said Joseph, shaking his 
pretty head, and looking at her with 
eyes that shone in the dark like stars; 
“sweet! sweet!” 

“Darling!” wailed the child, pressing 
her fingers against the tiny throat, and 
praying to die, too. O love 
divine, and stronger than death, to 
whom should we go but to Thee in 
hours like these? 

A fewminutes later the child and her 
sacrifice were in the garden. Chrissie 
chose a spot under the bedroom window 
of the next-door neighbor, old Lawyer 
Spriggs; none of the windows of her 
guardian’s house looked this way. The 
dead canary was laid upon a tuft of 
moss, and in a few minutes a tiny altar 
was raised, and a fewtwigs and dry 
leaves were laid upon it, and'the sacri- 
fice was ready. Farewell, 
Joseph! Shall we hear thee singing 
again thy “Sweet, sweet, sweet!’ among 
the branches of the Tree of Life? 

Chrissie was on her knees when the 
open window above her was thrown 
sharply up, and the lawyer thrust his 
head out to find out what the crackling 
of twigs and the strange smell of burn- 
ing feathers underneath could mean. 
His amazement was great when he dis- 
covered the little prostrate figure bend- 
ing over the smoke, and still greater 
when, from her broken fragments of 
weeping and prayer, he found what the 
child was about. 

The lawyer stood regarding her in- 
tently for some minutes; her absorption 
and grief were so intense, she had not 
heard the opening of the window and 
his ejaculation of surprise. When he had 
grasped the situation, with rare deli- 
cacy he withdrew from the win- 
dow and left the child to herself, but 
in all the course of his long life the law- 
yer had never been so _ profoundly 
moved. 

A few minutes later he heard the 
sound of the child’s feet moving softly 
across the grass, and when he looked 


out again there was only a little heap 
of smoking ashes under his window to 
mark the site of the babe’s Gethsemane. 
And like wandering music in the 
night there stole across the lawyer’s 
heart the memory of some _half-forgot- 
ten words from an old book he used to 
read: “In that hour Jesus rejoiced and 
said, I thank thee, O Father, that thou 
hast hidden these things from the wise 
and prudent and hast revealed them 
unto babes.” MAY TURNER. 


The Occident 
Varied Themes. 


Let all Sunday Schools remember and 
prepare for September 
25,1897. 

Superintendents and teathers will be 
very unwise should they wait for Rally- 
ing Day to rally their Sunday-school 
scholars. | 

The Superintendent should visit each 
teacher once a month if possible and 
thus, in the homes of the latter, he may 
learn to know them. 

A Superintendent who does not know 
his teachers well—know their daily 


employment, their special trials, their 


ability and their faith outside of the 
class room—cannot know how to use. 
them to the best advantage inside. 

The Superintendent’s cabinet is com- 
posed of his teachers. They are his 
aids-de-camp. He is wise to consult 
them oftenin time of peace,— during 
the week— and have their hearty, loyal, 
intelligent support in time of war—dur- 
ing school hours. | 

The Superintendent must have these 
commissioned officers at schuol promptly 
for the opening of the exercises. He 
can do this by himself being always 
prompt in attendance, in beginning on 


the minute and in urging the teachers 


in private, to like promptness. 

As to order in the school, the Super- 
intendent must secure it through his 
aids. Heisto expect the teachers to 
quiet, and keep in order their respect- 
ive classes. He must not be required to 
speak to individual scholars. The Gen- 
eral deals with his officers and through 
them with the privates. In this way it 
is as easy to control a Sunday-school of 
3,000 as one of 100 scholars. 

Teachers should visit each scholar in 
their classes at least once a month and 
more frequently in cases of sickness or 
absence unaccounted for. 

The teachers work is to instruct their 
scholars in the Word and will of God 
and to lead them tothe Savior. They 
can have no assurance of success if 
they know each other oary in the class- 
roon). 

Teachers cannot learn to know their 
scholars during one or two hours asso- 
ciation a week—in the Sunday-school 
room. They must see them at home, 
in their every day dress; must talk with 
them about their every day affairs. 

Teachers will find it of the utmost im- 
portance to gain the confidence and 
affection of their scholars by being in- 
terested in their lives, their plans, their 


studies, their plays. Gaining their hearts 
it will be easy to turn their affection to 
ward Christ. 


puzzled as to the reconciling of dates. 


Pastors, Superintendents and teachers 
will find it invaluable, in building up 
their schools and gathering the young 
into the fold of the Master, to have a 
weekly or at least a monthly meeting, 
When they meet forthe study of the les- 
son let half the hour be taken up In so- 
cial conference, telling and removing 
difficulties. 

With all let it not be overlooked that 
the seed to be sown is the word of God. 
It must be sown with prayer and in 
faith. Nor will it sprout and _ bring 
forth the harvest save by the blessing 
of the Holy Spirit. 


We would advise the city editor of 
The Call to see if acourse of Biblical 
instruction could not be introduced in 
his office to advantage; for certainly the 
scribe who wrote this sentence knows 
more about spooks than he does about 
history: “Ever since Saul of JZarsus 
visited the witch of Endor, which is the 

earliest record of into the 
occult realm, etc., etc.” 


Saul and the Witc Witch of Endor. 


The Call makes a 2s a startling and serious 
charge against one who, while living, 
was a loyal Presbyterian. The charge 
is somewhat indirect to be sure, but no- 
less damaging to his reputation on that 
account. Call of Aug. 18th insinu- 
ates that Saul of Tarsus visited the 
witch of Endor. We are not informed 
when this visitation took place, nor 
whether Saul of Tarsus was then in the 
flesh or out of the flesh. We presume 
the witch of Endor sent a telegraphic 
communication to our daily contempo- 
rary that Saul of Tarsus had called on 
her, otherwise we fail to understand 
how the secret could have gotten out. 
We are quite certain Saul of Tarsus 
never would have divulged it; he was 
not that sort ofa man. But still we 


For instance did the witch and Saul of 
Tarsus meet during the Witch’s day or 
Saul’s day or was the meeting in 7/¢ 
Calls day. At all events we think the 
charge sufficiently explicit to justify us 
in referring the matter to the Council 
of Jerusalem over which James presided 
and to which Saul of Tarsus—commonly 
called Paul—was subject, tor investiga- 
tion. If it is possible to secure the pres 


ence of the Witch she also should be 1n- 
vestigated. 


When God sends darkness, let it be 
dark. ’Tis so vain to think we can light 
it up with candles, or make it anything 
but dark. It may be because of the 
darkness we shall see some new beauty 
in the stars.—The Story of William and 
Lucy Smith. 
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August 26, 1397. 


Verses Versus Poetry. 


“The poet laureate penned a column 
and a quarter of partially intelligible 
verses,’ in honor of the Queen’s Jubilee. 
So says the /udependent and Noncon- 
formist of England. There were thirty 
stanzas in that poem, and Alfred Austin 
wrote them of course professionally. 
Their merit seems to lie largely in their 
length. These thirty-three verses be- 
gin: 

“The lark went up, the mower whet his scythe, 

On golden meads kine ruminating lay, 

And all the world felt young again and blithe, 
Just as to-day.” 

This verse sounds somewhat like an 
official warning to Germany: 

“From Afric’s Cape, where royal watch-dogs 
bark, | 


And Britain’s scepter ne’er shall be with- 
drawn, 


And that young continent that greets the dark | 


Where we the dawn.” 


The publication above quoted says: 


“But in thirty short lines Mr. Kipling 
has compressed more poetry and more 
genuine patriotism than is to be gleaned 
from all the other poems for which the 
jubilee has supplied the inspiration.” 
Here is Rudyard Kipling’s poetry: 


‘God of our fathers, known of old — 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains -and the kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
lest we forget—lest we forget! 


‘“Far-called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday : 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


‘If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


“For heathen heart that puts her trust 


In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! » 
Amen)” 


‘For Over Fifty Years, 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRuP_ has 


been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with 
perfect success It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for Diarrheea. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the world. Twen- 
ty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. 


a good many lessons here. 


The Ovcident 
A Sad Story With Lessons. 


Four months ago a young girl of this 
city, seventeen years of age, having be- 
con.e distressed in that the fickle affec- 
tions of a young man were leaving 
her for another, purchased some poison, 
drank it, went out upon the street, 
found the inconstant youth, disclosed to 
him what she had done, and why—-then 
died in his arms. It was a sad, tragic 
play in real life. This young girl had 
a bosom friend, a companion two years 
her This child of . fitteen, 
mourning for her friend, became melan- 
choly and talked quite freely of desiring 
to follow the footsteps of the departed 
one. On Thursday last she also pur- 
chased poison, swallowed it, sought the 


brother of her longed-for friend, told 


what she had done, and fell to the floor. 
In this instance, however, medical at- 
tendance warded off death. There are 
One of 
them might well be carefully stud- 
ied by parents. We cannot avoid 
the thought that considerable parental 
carelessness in right moral training, a 
great deal of light novel reading and 
frivolous companionship figured in the 
warped development of these young 
lives. 
hood is #o¢ toward virtue and righteous- 
ness. Home training and school train- 
ing should begin with this fact, and 
keep it everin view. As the trend of 
human nature from infancy is toward 
evil, resistance to restraint, so every 
step in the way of purity and nobleness 
of character must be by overcoming 
self. How wrong, how excessively 
wrong it is therefore for parents to 
leave their children to battle alone 
against evil tendencies within and 
temptations without—or to yield to 
them and perish. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BUILDIIMG. 


We give the following communication, 
which has appeared in several of our 
exchangets, without comment: 

Mr. Epiror: In view of certain 
statements that have been made from 
time to time, and some of which were 
made to the last General Assembly by 
Dr. Withrow as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Eleven, touching my attitude 
towards the New Building, I desire to 
say to the members of our Church that 
I have at no time changed my attitude 
on this question, or my views with re- 


lation to the same, as expressed in the 


pamphlet issued by me in 1894, and 
have never authorized any statement 
of any kind to be made to that effect. 
I have been repeatedly told during the 


The moral tendency of child- 


AN ESSENTIAL 
IN ALL HOMES. 


STRONG 


13 [Millions Made and Sold. 
Always improving. .. 


Never better than now. 
See the Latest Model. 


The SINGER M CO. 
22POST ST., S. F. 


last two years that Mr. Thomas McDou- 
gall of Cincinnati was my legal adviser 
and paid attorney. I have said, and 
now say,in answer to these charges: 
Mr. McDougall is not my legal adviser 
and never has been my attorney. I 
desire further to say that I have read 
with great care his Minority Report to 
the late Genera! Assembly and fully 
endorse his views, which express the 
position and views J have always held 
on this subject. No person has been 
authorized to say anything for me, save 
and except “Mr. McDougall is not 


and never has been at- 
‘torney,”’ I never have said_ that 
his views are net mine. I be- 


lieve now, as I have always believed 
since the Boardsof Home and Foreign 
Missions entered upon the enterprise 
known as the New Building and decided 


to remove from 53 Fifth avenue, that 


in so doing they violated their 
moral obligation to remain inthe Lenox 
Homestead, and had no warrant to en- 


How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s, Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney & Co. for the last fifteen years, and 
believe him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by their firm. 

WEsT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
| Toledo. Ohio. 

WALDING KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, O. | 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally act- 
ing directing upon the bloo:l and mucous sur- 
faces of the blood system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 
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IMPROVED NO. 2° 
IT STANDS AT THE HEAD 


Pre-eminently the Sewing Machine for 
Family Use. 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE IT. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, near Sixth. 


gage in the office-building business 
with the trust funds given for Home 
and Foreign Missions.—Rachel L. Ken- 
nedy. | 

No. 41 Avk., NEW YORK, 

July, 1897. 

Christian Intelligencer: 

The Sultan of Turkey declines to re- 
ceive President James B. Angell as the 
ambassador of the United States, on the 
ground that Dr. Angell has ‘“member- 
ship in a Christian order whose ani- 
-mosities against the Mahometan religion 
are extreme.’ Substitute antagonism 
for animosities and the charge is true. 
This objection the Court of the Otto- 
nian Empire has a right to entertain, 
but in urging it will offend many ofthe 
best men in the world. If Pres. Angell 
is unacceptable to the Turk, who will 
be acceptable? He represents the intel- 
ligent, scholarly, courteous, righteous 
and merciful Christian life of the United 
States. Of course he is in opposition to 
the fighting, slaughtering machine 
called the Sublime Porte, which is op- 
posed to all progress, delights in mas- 
sacres, and sends men to heaven be- 
cause they die fighting like fiends. It 
will not be easy to find a .decent, trust- 
worthy and capable ambassador for us 
who does not think and feel as Presi- 
dent Angell'does. The blessed and fruit- 
ful missions of the American churches 
in Asia Minor, which have won 
the praise of men who do_ not 
sympathize with evangelical faith, 
will be in a_ critical position if 
they cannot enjoy the services 
of any such man as the.President of the 
great University of Michigan. 


Christian Leader (Universalist): 


The question may have been raised 
in the minister’s mind at times, what he 
was to do in his old age? orin case of 
sickness or accident? But his confidence 
in his backing by the Almighty never 
wavered, and she went on saving souls! 
As time went.on and social conditions 
changed there began to grow up in the 
ministry the thought that better work 
could be done by adjusting a little more 


The Occidenr 


to existing conditions; that more souls 
could be saved by a little more personal 
care. It began to be thought that it 
was a little safer to be provident than 
to trust to Providence! Gradually and 
unconsciously prudential spirit 
usurped the spirit of faith,and prepara- 
tions against a “rainy day’’ were made. 
There began to grow up some anxiety 
as to whether the love of God might not 
sometime be exhausted; whether there 
might not come a change of adminis- 
tion, which would involve loss of place, 
and might it not be wise to provide 
against such a contingency? Slowly the 
ministry ceased to be a “calling” to a life 
of service, and became a “profession,” 
a means and method of self support; 
and then as a means and method it 
came into comparison, almost competi- 
tion, with the other professions and with 
commercial life. | There it stood no 
show; there were no such prizes to be 
won, no such results to be attained! 
The average salary of the ministers of 
Indiana a few years since was less than 
one-half the salaries of the railroad en- 
gineers when the engineers struck for 
higher wages! 


The Rev. John H. Barrows, D. D., in 


a letter to the Chicago /nterzor, has the 
following which is likely to prove in- 
teresting to our readers:— 

“T was distressed to find, from wide 
inquiry, that the Ben Oliel Mission 
among the Jews is entirely unworthy of 
confidence and support. Like so much 
else in Jerusalem it deserves to be stig- 
matized as a fraud. Good people in 
America should no longer be deceived 
by representations which those who are 


on the ground know to be untrue. 


Christian men of conscientious careful- 
ness, who right here in Jérusalem have 
for years watched this thing, deeply 
regret that well-meaning Christians far 
away should be hood winked and cheated 
into giving money fora work that is not 
done, for a mission which the Christian 
workers of Jerusalem repudiate.”’ 

For a considerable time Ben Oliel kept 
himself and his mission before the Pres- 
byterians of the United States and the 
Old Land with no little regularity. We 
made room for his articlesin Zhe Canada 
Presbyterian and earned hearty 
thanks. Lately, however, as the result 
of reports, more or less definite, we 
decided no longer to place them before 


our readers. Ben Oliel is now, we under- 


stand, a member of the Baptist Church, 
which will no doubt look into the dona 
fides of the mission before advancing 
money foritssupport. They willsurely 


not allow themselves t® he ‘‘thoodwinked 


are entirely mistaken. 


and cheated” into aiding a mission that 
is thus ‘‘stigmatized as a fraud.” It is 
not sO very long since Miss Ben Olie] 
visited in, Ontario, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, addressing church circles and 
collecting money forthis mission. This 
reminds us of another Jewish convert 
who visited Toronto a couple of yeais 
ago, and created a sensation by his 
dramatic story of his own conversion 
and persecutions consequent thereon. 
Warzewiack was a man of more than 
Ordinary powers as a speaker, and 
aroused the interest and enthusiasm of 
his hearers to such a degree as won 
him much sympathy and considerable 
financial assistance. The Presbytery 


of New York reluctantly withdrew its 


endorsation of his mission work some 
time ago, and, more recently, Dr. John 
Hall, noted for his good judgment and 
fairness, felt constrained to take a simi- 
lar position. The moral of all this is 
not fartoseek. Let the Canadian Pres- 
byterians confine their generous givings 
to their own and other well known 
missionary operations and_ charities, 
and thus save themselves from being 
the victims of designing schemertrs and 
“frauds.”— 7he Canada Presbyterian. 

We have published a number of 
articles from Ben Oliel and now have 
manuscript articles from him. We have. 
regretted to believe his work unworthy 
of support, but we yield to the judgment 
of those, beside Dr. Barrows, who have 
investigated it. We therefore 
more and more to the conviction that 
Presbyterians will do well to give their 
money through authorized Presbyterian 
channels. 


I have made the acquaintance of tens 
of thousands of Christians,but never one 
who had fully attained to be like 
Christ. In my whole life, though I 
have met millions of people, I have 
never found one single person perfectly 
like Christ in act and word and thought. 

I have met many who have aimed at 
it, as all should do, and should continue ~ 
doing. Butif any should come before 
us and tell us that they had absolutely 
attained it, we must tell them that they 
They may be 
honest, but they do not form atrue con- 
ception of either sin or holiness. They 
may abstain from outward sins and 
improprieties; but holiness means 
much more than that we are not liars, 
or thieves, or frivolous persons, or 
pleasure-seekers, or anything of*that 
sort. It means conformity to the mind 
of Christ in everything which concerns 
our outward and inward life. It means 
to be without sin.—George Muller. 
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Articles for publication should be plainly written, name, 
especially so, on one side of the sheet, and should reach 
the office at least ten days prior to date of issue. News 
items should be receiyed not later than Monday morning 


It is evident that multitudes of anti- 
plutecrats are desirous of joining the 
ranks of the enemy. 


The splendid advance in wheat is far 
better for our country than the gold of 
Alaska; for there can be no permanent 
national prosperity until the farmers 
are personally benefitted. 


One of the staple arguments, a while 
ago, against the single standard was that 
there was not enough gold for the com- 
merce of the world. It seems now that 
the Lord has had an abundance of it 


laid by until it was needed. 


It is officially announced that the Caz- 
ada Presbyterian and The. Westminster 
have consolidated. Without doubt the 
union of these important journals will 


be to the gain of Presbyterianism inthe 


Dominion. 


While there is this inordinate lust for 
gold which isnow seen where men, wo- 
men and even children are risking 
everything in persuit after it, a good 
text for ministers to keep before the 
people is found in Rev. 3:18: “I counsel 
thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, 
that thou mayest be rich.”’ 


From the Mazl and Express we learn 
that Bishop Vincent will now be able 


to construct the Hall of Christ at Chau-. 


tauqua, through the gift of $5,000 from 
Miss Helen M. Gould. Dr. Vincent 
had secured $15,000, and when Miss 
Gould found, on her arrival at Chautau- 
qua a short time since, what was needed 
she wrote her check for the amount. 
The building is to be built of fine mar- 
ble, and will be used as a gallery of sac- 


red art and a repository for sacred liter- 
ature. 


Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, general sec- 
retary of the Evangelical Alliance for 
the United States, states: “It would be im- 
possible to say how many of the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Turk have been 
massacred, but making no account of 
any number less than 10,000 at a time, 
there have been 152,000 slaugh- 
tered since the year 1822, as 
follows: In 1822, 50,000 Greeks; in 
1850, 10,000 Nestorians and Armenians; 
In 1860, 10,000 Maronites and Syrians; 
In 1876, 10‘000 Bulgarians; in 1894, 12,- 
oo Armenians; in 1895, and 1896, 60,- 
000 Armenians. 


The Boston 7; ranscript, speaking of 
H. N. Allen, the new United States 
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Minister to Korea, and who by the way, 
was the first missionary sent to that 
country, gives this incident during the 
war: 
“One evening, while the King and 
Queen, with a number of guests, were 
at abanquet,an attack was make bythe 
Japanese, and a large number of the 
guests were massacred. A nephew of 
the Queen was badly cut, and his life 
was despaired of. The King sent for 
Allen, who saved the boy’s life, and 
from that day there is no more power- 
ful man in Korea, nor one whose influ- 
ence is more far-reaching. During 
President Harrison’s administration, 
Allen was in this country, in charge of 
the Korean Embassy, for two years, at 


the expiration of which time he was 


appointed Secretary to the United 
States Legation at Korea, which posi- 
tion he has held since.” 


Eastern visitors to California will be 
ina position to appreciate the smile 
which such an item as the following 


from Vicks, causes out here: 


“‘CALLA.—I would like to know how to make 
a calla lily bloom. I have some nice ones that 
grow well but don’t bloom. Mrs. J. E. 

Marseilles, Ohio. 

Plant the callas out in the garden and 
leave them there without attention for 
the summer. Early in September take 
them up and pot in rich soil, water and 
take into the house.- Keep them well 
supplied with water at all times. They 
must have a place close to the light.” 


The Boston Transcript in an article on 


American olives says that one million 
gallons of olive oil are imported annu- 
ally into the United States. There is 
no reason why the whole of that quan- 
tity should not be produced in this 
country. Indeed, there is every pro- 
spect that American olive oil some day 
will rival the foreign in the extent of 
the output; already it is quite equal to 
the latter. in quality. 
agricultural experts have been studying 
the matter recently, and they declare 
that Califarnia is capable of turning out 
as much olive oilas Italy and Spain put 
together. The importance of this state- 
ment may be realized when it is under- 
stood that Italy markets every year 70,- 
000,000 gallons of the stuff, while the 
yield of the Iberian Peninsula is not 
less. The value of the annual oil crop 
of the two countries mentioned is esti- 
mated at $240,000,000. 


Rev. Dr. Speer, of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, in a letter 
from Canton, China, gives facts which 
escape the notice of the carpet bag 
travelers who knowingly write about 
the failure of missions. Dr. Speer says: 

“Strong as its schools have been as 
schools, the Canton: Mission, in them 
and in all its work, is an evangelistic 
mission. It preaches the Gospel, not 
only in hospital and school, but also in 
the street, chapel, on the highway, in 
city and village and country. There 
are three churches and three chapels in 
Canton city and forty chapels elsewhere 
in the mission. ** 
There is a rugged sense of independ- 


Christ. 


Government 
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ence in the Chinese, and there is ability 
to give, and what is according to their 
genius and need they will support. 
The second church, to which thirty-eight 
were added on profession of faith, gave 
nearly $500 for the year. It isa church 
with life and power in it, an inspira- 
tion to the preacher as he looks down 
into the intelligent faces of 150 women 
and girls from the seminary, on the pa- 
tients from the hospital who are able to 
come, on the peaceful, pathetic faces of 
the little blind girls, on the well-dressed 
men and the cleanly women who make 
up the church membership.” 


We may sincerely hope Sir Lepel 
Griffin did not speak by authority when 
he used those cruel words recently, 
while speaking of the restlessness in 
India, and of the British army: “The local 
irritation owing to the distasteful but | 
imperative sanitary measures against 
the plague will soon be allayed, and fron- 
tier troubles will be adjusted in the 
usual manner by the arbitration of the 
sword. It must be remembered that 
frontier wars and expeditions are a 
wholesome and necessary exercise for 
our Indian army, and if they did not 
arise naturally we should have to create | 
them in order to maintain our troops 
in full efficiency.” 


A KOREAN EDITOR AND HIS PAPER. 


Twelve years ago Sah Jai Pil stepped 
from the steamer which arrived at this 
port from Korea. He desired an edu- 
cation, tarried in this city for a time, 
became a member of Howard Church 
Sunday school, and lateron united with 
the church on profession of faith in 
Continuing his way East he 
was prepared for College in the Harry 
Hillman Academy at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Thence he went to Washington, D.C. — 
and graduated with high honors, the 
third in a class of twenty-six, in the 
National Medical College. This young 
gentleman became naturalized, married 
an American, returned to Korea, and 
now as Dr. Philip Jaisohn, edits the 
Korean Independent. A \ate issue uf the 
Independent brings the interesting word 
that a daughter was born to Dr. and 
Mrs. Jaisohn on June ro. Dr. Jaisohn 
is master of several languages and is 
perhaps the best educated Korean liv- 
ing, while his influence in political, ed- 
ucational and religious matters in his 
own country is very great, and must 
continue to increase. 

The J/udependent being published in 
English will prove no weak factor in 
helping to determine the future lan- 
guage of the text books of the schools, 
which are now in Chinese. Korea isa 
nation new-born, starting upon a march 
along unknown paths toa future such 
as her leaders carve out. We have been 
particularly interested and _ pleased, 
therefore, to read a well wrttten editor- 
ial in the Jndependent that 
“one of the hopeful signs:@P™Me times 
is the effort being put forth looking 
toward the establishment of a system of 
education throughout the country. For 
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some years there has been in existence 
a Normal College in Seoul, the object of 
which was to prepare teachers for ele- 
mentary schools. But it seems that the 
only branch of study taught in it, be- 
sides the Chinese classics, was arithme- 
tic. This wasdeemed the most. if not the 
only important study outside the old 
standards. But even this was not pur- 
sued with thoroughness, for students 
who had attended the school six months 
were given a. teacher’s certificate and 
sent out, to wait until their services 
were wanted by the Government. The 
instruction was all given through an 
interpreter, and while good in itself, 
lost much of its force in transmission.” 
Rev. H. B. Hulbert has been put in 
charge of the Normal College and on 
May last entered earnestly upon his 
duties; and as he can speak the lan- 
guage of the country he comes face to 
face with the pupils. 

Mr. 
things are necessary-—text books in the 
native character and teachers who can 
teach these books. Of the first there 
are as yet next to none, and it is 
one of the main points of the new plan 


to hasten the publication” of them. “Of 


the second there are likewise none.” 
Thus it is readily seen that our brothers 
in Korea have real foundation work be- 
fore them. Wemay rejoice that in the 
very planning for a general educational 
system in the kingdom of Korea, Chris- 
tian men are taking the lead. 
earnestly pray that God may direct in 
all their counsels. 


INDEPENDENT INDEPENDENTS. 


The glory of the Congregational poli- 
ty, in the eyes of its advocates, is its in- 
dependency. The historic name of the 
Congregational body is the Indepen- 
dent church; and this feature of its sys- 
tem is intended to designate the condi- 
tion of each parish. Each is indepen- 
dent of all others; and each Congrega- 
tional or Independent clergyman is in- 
dependent of all others. There is no 
bond of union between churches or min- 
isters save such asisentirely voluntary. 
There are lines of mission and church 
work, however, along which these in- 
dependent parishes have chosen to act 
in concert, and hence there has grown 
up a sort of moral government which 
exercises restraint over both ministers 
and churches. It would seem, from re- 
ports that Rev. William Rader, pastor of 
a Congregational church in this city and 
a higher critic of undefined boundaries, 
has become restless under even this 
moral government theory and is pre- 
pared, so soon as the money is sub- 
scribed, to lead forth a band of followers 
in inaugurating an out-and-out inde- 
pedent church. We fear both Mr. Ra- 
der and his followers may findslim pas- 


turage in their wanderings. 


PENDS ON THE WIND. 


The Sclitsh-American gives this amus- 
ing narrative: 


An ignorant but conceited fellow got 
aboard a steamer on Lake Huron. See- 


Hulbert announces that ‘two. 


Let us 
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ing the captain approach he inquired: 
“What is the name of this lake?” ‘The 
Lake Huron.’ “Yes, sir, but what is 
the name of the lake?” “The Lake Hu- 
ron,” again answered the captain. “I 
want to know what lake I’mon—what’s 
its name?” “Well, sir,” said the cap- 
tain, “the name of the lake you’re on is 
Lake Huron. Does that satisfy you ?” 
The man walked on, muttering low to 
himself: ‘The lake ’'m on is the lake 
I’m on. That’sa polite captain, indeed.” 

This recalls an incident some years 
ago when a party of us were going up 
North River. One of.the gentlemen, 
making his first trip, was standing on 
deck and fell into conversation with a 
fellow-traveler, a lady, who kindly 
acted as a guide-book for him. As our 
steamer approached an island the lady 
remarked, “Iona Island.” The wind 
being rather strongthe gentleman failed 
to catch the name, and said: “What did 
you say is the name of that island?” 
“Tona,”’ was the reply. Nearing West 
Point, the living guide-book. pointing 
to one of the buildings, said: ‘‘That is 
Cuzen’s Hotel.” Our friend became 
disgusted and reported that the woman 
was either demented or she supposed 
him to be; ‘‘for,”’ said he,“‘sheltold me that 
she owned that island and that this is 
her cousin’s hotel.” 


‘METLAKAHTLA. 


Our readers will remember Father 
William Duncan, who, securing permis- 
sion from our Government, led his 
Indian followers a few years ago from 
British Columbia to Alaska. It was 
some forty years since William Duncan 
determined upon aiding the Indian 
tribes near Fort Simpson. They were 
dog-eaters. devil-worshipers and canni- 
bals. 
young missionary witnessed was that 
of a “party of hideously painted and 
bedecked cannibals, tearing limb from 
limb the body of a woman who had just 
been foully murdered by the chief, each 
struggling for a morsel ot the human 
flesh, w.ich they devoured, accompany- 
ing their fiendish orgies with unearthly 
howls and weird beat of their medicine- 
drums.” It was into the midst of such 
a fierce, drunken race of beings that 
Mr. Duncan went as the representative 
of the London Church Missionary So- 
ciety. 

A transformation almost beyond be- 
lief resulted. The “Story of Metla- 
kahtla” is more marvelous than any 
fiction could possibly paint it. Mr. 


Duncan aided in building up a model 


community with those who chose to 
separate themselves from the demoral- 
izing influences of the tribes. It be- 
came a village of thrifty inhabitants, 
with schools, church, town hall, a dis- 
pensary, reading-room, market-house, 
soap factory, blacksmith, carpenter, 
cooper and tin shops, a sawmill and 


other commodities necessary for a well- 


furnished community. 

In 1881 a change of policy in connec- 
tion with the society in London led Mr. 
Duncan to look about for another home 


One of the first sights which the 


for his people. The indolent land-shark 
had found this thrifty settlement, with 
valuable houses and lands, and coveted 
its possessions. So it came about that 
Father Duncan made overtures to our 
Government at Washington and ob- 
tained the privilege of moving on to an 
island in Alaska. The Metlakahtla 
community. therefore, with little left but 
experience and determination, betook 
themselves to the north and began life 
anew on an uncultivated, uninhabited 
island. | 

Again they have prospered; and dur- 
ing ten years of toil there they have 
developed a model State. The land- 
shark is still on their trail; and now 
that there is likely to be a mighty emi- 
gration into Alaska, it is quite certain 
the effort will be made in earnest, be- 
fore long, to drive Mr. Duncan’s people 
from their possessions. In this connec- 
tion it is worth while to read the words 
of Joaquin Miller, written on his way to 
the Klondyke, to 7he Examiner of this 
city: 

“Mary Island, the place of customs 
and the postofifice, lies to the left of this 
mighty river so like the Columbia, so 
like the Hudson, only ten times its size 
and impressiveness; and right before us 
lies what the prospectors who come and 
go with us call a mountain of gold. 
Men—especially an ex-Federal Judge 
who is with us—say it is the richest 
piece of ground in the world, and that 
the famous Treadwell mine with its 
millions is but a babe in arms in com- 
parison with this mountain of quartz — 
that lies right in our path as we push on 
from the Customhouse toward the gold 
fields of the Klondyke. But it is an 
Indian reservation, and the Indians, a 
community under the lead of a wise and 
good old Scotchman known as Father 
Duncan, are reputed to be by far the 
best and most wise on the continent, 
and so the Government is loth to dis- 
turb them. More than that, it is a point 
of honor to keep strict faith with them, 
for they are guests of ours. 

“You see, Father Duncan had a differ- 
ence with the Canadian authorities 
ebout his converts, and begged the 
United States for an island where his 
people could live apart from miners and 
travelers with rum, tobacco and bad 
ways of other sorts; and as he had a 
great and good name as a civilizer we 
gave him this island. This was in the 
early eighties. In the early nineties 
gold was found all along the steep and 
starry new home of the Indians from 
the tide-wash up to the snow that caps 
the peaks. 

‘‘Many efforts and appeals to dislodge 
the Indians have been made, but the 
Indians are so humble and virtuous and 
kindly disposed that they are pretty safe 
unless a very cruel man comes to be at 
the head of this department at Wash- 
ington. A decision was rendered re- 
cently entirely favorable to these simple 
savages. Savages? 


NO POLITICIANS, POLICE OR JAIL. 


Their little city, Metlakahtla, is fairer 
to see from afar off, as well as close at 


_ hand, than almost any city of the white 
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man. Wide, clean streets, a church 
that is almost a cathedral in stateliness, 
sidewalks, three or four fire companies, 
little houses for hose and hook and lad- 
‘der companies at several points—in fact, 
everything that the white man has ex- 
cept a jail, policemen and politicians. 

‘No,’ said good Father Duncan with 
a smile; ‘we have not need of either 
jail or police; as for politicians, we have 
no need of them, and they perhaps have 
no need of us.’ | 

“The place is built and maintained o 
the co-operative plan, and is certainly 
prosperous, for the people are perfectly 
content and happy, and not one of the 
several hundred has any notion of going 
to the mines.” 


THE POMONA LICENSE LAWS. 


BY KEV. H. RICE. 


Mr. Editor: 


Our pleasant and thriving young city 
has received of late considerable free 
advertising, and some praise, on account 
of the stringent liquor law enacted by 
our council, more stringent pehaps than 
any other in California. But it was a 
backward step from prohibition to li- 
cense, and the earnest christian and 
temperance workers in our community 
do not feel like béing congratulated, but 
are rather in humiliation. There is also 
some misapprehension about the state 
of things here, which at your sugges- 
tion, I will endeavor to set right before 
your readers. | | 

Some years ago there were seventeen 
saloons in Pomona and abounding 
drunkeness. By earnest effort they were 
rooted out, and the trafic was proliub- 
ited. But the politicians four years ago 
managed to win the election so as to 
admit two of the institutions. The same 
evils of course reappeared, notwith- 
standing the severe restrictions, and 
after suffering two vears the g. od people 
rose in 1895 and re-established prohibi- 
tion. Good results followed, and when 
I came to Pomonain December of the 
same year. I found the most Christian 


and temperate town I was ever in. I 
had never lived before in a town with- 


out a saloon, and it was very refreshing. 
No open doors to drunkeness, no carous- 
ing on the streets and no Saturday night 
revelers! 

But security produced carelessness, 
and the serpents creptin. There was 
no organized body of citizens to demand 
the enforcement of the prohibitory law, 
and one or two drug stores began to sell 
liquor illegally and some physicans 
gave prescriptions for spiritus frumentz, 
or plain whiskey, most generously. 
Saloons were established just outside 
the city limits under county license, but 
against the written protest of hundreds 
of our citizens, and became sources of 
much intoxication. The Liquor League 
therefore laid a plan to introduce the 
Saloons again in Pomona, and some ex- 
cellent citizens were hoodwinked in the 
usual way and were persuaded that a cou- 
ple of the institutions would be gocd tem- 
perance measures. There was some 
dissatisfaction with the management of 
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anti-saloon party, and the enemy made 
the most of every difficulty, and so the 
Spring election resulted in a majority 
of the council for license. The pledge 
was to re-enact the old license ordinance; 
which was done with one additional re- 


striction. 


By this ordinance only two saloons 
are allowed, and each pays $1000 license 
fee. Besides the restrictions of the 
State law, the saloons must close every 
night at ten o’clock, and on Sundays. 
No minors under sixteen are allowed to 
enter the saloons. There are notables or 
chairs or screens of any kind, or pictures 
on the walls. A bond of $5000 1s forfeited 
in case of violation, besides the penalty 
on the saloon keeper. ‘Truly the law is 
a strict one, and no wonder that some 
who live under looser systems think we 
ought to consider ourselves happy. 

But the result is evil, and only evil 
and that continually. Some of those 


who voted for license feel that it was a 


mistake and have said they were sure 
prohibition would carry if the question 
were submitted now after these few 
months of license. We have had two 
drunken street fights, which were not 
heard of during prohibition. Saturday 
evening is a time of carousal, and intox- 
icated persons are seen on the streets far 


more frequently than under prohibition, 
when they were almost never seen. 


The article in the S. F. Examiner is 
quite wild in reference to the effect ofa 
temperance report adopted by the Quar- 
terly Conference of the M. EK. Church 
of Pomona. ‘That was simply an enun- 
ciation of good Methodist doctrine, and 
was intended simply to call public at- 
tention to their position, and has creat- 
ed no division in the church or disturb- 
ance of any kind, except in the mind of 
the one who wrote the newspaper 
account. | 

We are sorry over the present situa- 
tion in Pomona, but strong citizens are 
taking hold of a movement to execute 


rigidly the present law, and to restore - 


prohibition at the next city election, 
and then we hope to say the saloons 
are clean gone from our midst. 


Hymns Wanted. 


SOLDIERS’ Homs#. Los Angeles Co., Cal., 
| August 19, 1897. 
_Eprror oF THE OccIDENT: After 
many years of waiting the Board of 


Managers of the National Homes for 


Disabled Volunteer Soldiers has seen its 
way clear to build a suitable hall, to be 
known as Memorial Hall, at this Branch. 
It will be finished within three months. 
The religious services of the home will 
be held in this building, which will seat 
about 600. There are over 2000 soldiers 
here at present. We hope to have a 
full attendance every Sunday; and in 


order to accomplish this, several hun- 


dred hymn books must be procured. But 
there is no money available for the pur- 
chase of hymn books. After due con- 
sideration it has been deemed best to use 
the “Gospel Hymns,” Nos. 1-6 com- 
bined, as many of the tunes are very 
familiar to the veterans. Will you help 
me to procure these hymn books by 
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publishing this and urging your many 
readers to send me copies of the Gospel 
Hymns, Vos. 7-6 combined? am sure 
you would feel very happy to have the 
privilege of doing something in this way 
for the dear “old soldiers” if you could 
but attend a meeting and behold what 
comfort they derive from singing these 
blessed hymns. Yours truly, 
IvAN M. MERLINJONES, D. D., 
Chaplain. 
N. B.—To avoid delay be sure to 
write: ‘Soldiers’ Home, Los Angeles 


County, Calif.” 


Synod And Bible Society. 


After the District Superintendent of 


the American Bible Society for Califor- 
nia and Nevada addressed the Synod of 
California, held in Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, San Francisco, October 1896, 
“The Committee on the Bible cause” 
offered the following report, which was 
unanimously adopted by Synod: 

Your Committee on the American 
Bible Society report: | 

It needs no argument to convince the 
Members of Synod of the preeminent 


importance of the work of the American 


Bible Society. 

As Presbyterians we believe in the 
power of the Word of God as an instru- 
ment of salvation and of discipline in 
the Christian life.- It contains the only 
rule of faith and practice. It is the 
business of the American Bible Society 
to see that the mighty influence in favor 
of truth and righteousness ‘shall be 
brought to bear upon every home and 
every individual in this land and that it 
shall be made accessible in their own 


tongue to every nation on the face of 


the earth. This isthe vast task at which 
the Society has been working for eighty © 
years and with marvelous results; surely — 
every church and every member of every 
church should have a hand in this work. © 
It is the prerequisite and condition of 
missions both Home and Foreign, with- 
out it all our Chistian enterprises 
would be cippled. 

Now comes a special need and a 
special call. We will not tire you with 
figures which you can read in the Soci- 
ety’s printed report but we would call 
earnest attention to the fact and a most 
serious fact. It is that the income of 
the Society is falling off to such an ex- 
tent that its benevolent work must soon 
dwindle to insignificant proportions or 
cease altogether. 

A new interest must be aroused or 
disasterous results will follow. 

Our churches must be reminded of 
their duty and their privilege in this 
matter. | 

Last year only Seventeen churches out 
of two hundred and twenty-seven of 
this Synod took collections for this cause, 
being but two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. The Presbvteries of San Fran- 
cisco, San Jose and Benicia contributed 
nothing. Wetherefore recommend that 
every pastor and every elder be urged 
to find a place in the years’ benevolences 


for the American Bible Society and that 


the claims of the work upon all our peo- 
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ple be set forth in every pulpit of the 
Synod during the coming year. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, 
Chairman. 
Remittances may be made by draft or 
money order to Rev. Jno. Thompson 
Dist. Supt. A. B. S., 1350 Franklin Street 
Oakland, Cal., who will receipt for all 
amounts so sent forthe Bible cause. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


The 960,911 communicants in our 


church contributed to Home Missions 


last year $1,042,768. This was an average 
of $1.09. But the average by synods 


varies from $1.98 to 10 cents. Oregon 
heads the list, its 6250 members giving 
$12,326, or $1.98 each. Next comes Bal- 
timore (including Washington, D. C.) 
with an average of $1.80; next New 
York with $1.71; next New Jersey with 
$1.67; next Minnesota with $1.48; next 
Missouri with $1.22; next Kentucky 
with $1.14. These eight are above the 
line of $1.09. Pennsylvania and IIli- 
nois are just below it, averaging $1.08 
each. Then comes California with 86 
cents, Michigan with 85, Ohio with 74, 
Colorado with 61, Iowa with 53, Indiana 
with 52, Kansas with 33, and on down 
to Atlantic, including North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida 
with rocents. Only five churches gave 
over $10,000 each. The First Church 
in Portland, Or., with 807 members, gave 
$10,650, an average of over $14.00. The 
Fifth Avenue church in New York—Dr. 
John Hall’s—with 2650 members, gave 
$12,957, an average of less than $5.00. 
Madison Square churcb-——-Dr. Park- 
hurst’s—with 801 members, gave $21,- 
488, an average of over $26.00. The 
Brick Church in New York, Dr. van 
Dyke’s,with 785 members, gave $25,274, 
or an average of nearly $32.00. The 
Central Church, Dr. W. M. Smith’s, 
with 1232 members, gave $15,903, an 
average of over $13.00. : 

It is pleasant to find that one of our 
Pacific coast synods heads this Home 
Missionary list, and that one of our Pa- 
cific coast churches stands above the 
$10,000 line with the four largest and 
wealthiest churches in the metropolitan 
city of the Atlantic coast. 


Autoschediastics. 


The above simple and unpretentious 
word stands for that branch of oratorical 
art supposed to be studied by an euto- 
schediast—-one who essays or professes to 
autoschediaze, or to speak autoschedias- 

ically—-that is without premeditation, 
Or special preparation for the occasion. 
The ventilation of the subject that has 
recently taken place has incidentally 
let in a good deal of light upon it, which 
ought to be of benefit to our rising pul- 
pit jorators and any others who 
miy be called uponto make a speech 
or deliver an address without a moments 
time to prepare forit; andas the secret 
of success has’ now been disclosed 
there ought to be no excuse on the part 
of any for failure in the case. 

JAMES WOODWORTH. 


holiday.” 
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Church N ews. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA BARBARA—We _ have _ had 
som: of the leading and most interest- 
ing of the Christian Endeavorers with 
us on their way from their wonderful 
gathering in San Francisco. Their re- 
ports from the mighty assemblage were 
absorbing. It has been a matter of no 
little astonishment how such a multi- 
tude of visitors did not in some 
sort become demoralized. To our lady 
Endeavorer representatives from San- 
ta Barbara we gave a return recep- 
tion in our church. Those ladies 
chosen, gave us full written accounts of 
their stewardship—of their most admir- 
able reception and entertaintnent, and 
the universal good done to each other 
and to all of the inhabitants of your 
grand metropolis. It was evidently a 
spiritual era in the life of the Endeav- 
orers and the religious life and history 
of San Francisco. The reports were all 
written in a style worthy of the super- 
lative theme and of the occasion. The 
young ladies acquitted themselves in a 
manner that inspired the eulogiums of 
all who heard. Thus, too, it became an 
era in the spiritual life of Sanra Bar- 
bara. The auditorium of the Presbyte- 


rian Church was beautifully decorated 


with flags and banners, as well as with 
the unsurpassed flowers and plants for 
which Santa Barbara is so justly re- 
nowned. One particular emblem was 
pre eminently admired, and rightly so. 
It was the Chinese banner. It was a 
most elaborate and beautiful production. 
The mottoes were in the Chinese and 


American languages—most appropriate. 


The emblems were the same, and se- 
lected with the utmost care—conveying 
the highest Christian spiritual Bible- 
quotation sentiments. It was prepared 
in China in the highest style of their 
art, and without doubt is a wonderfully 
beautiful gem. We do not see how it 
could be improved. We are rejoiced to 
see that it still hangs in one of the most 
conspicuous places on our walls, where 
we trust most devoutly that it will ever 
hang, torivet the gaze of all beholders. 
It is a beautiful tribute of the Christian 
Chinese to the heart of Christ, that has 


stirred the missionary spirit in the 


hearts of so many California Christians, 
to bring His Gospel home to those who 
have come to our borders from the 
Pagan-heathen that dwell in the Land 
of Sinim. 


PARK, S. F.—Our congrega- 
tion in all its departmentsis recovering 
very encouragingly from the effects of 
the holidays. Last Sabbath we were 
pleased to welcome our pastor back, 
after having spent three weeks among 
his friends at Lakeport, during which 
time he filled the pulpit for the Rev. 
Mr. Chapman, who in turn supplied our 
pulpit with profit and satisfaction to 
those who heard him. It is encouraging 
to see that the messengers of the cross 
realize that the “devil never takes a 
An exchange of pulpits 
with a brother minister in some other 


part of the country,is a happy solution 
of the problem, “the minister's voca- 
tion.’’ There may be times and instances 
when this solution is not practicable, a 
time when the pastor, is worn down and 
prostrated physically, when absolute 
quiet and rest is necessary to recuperate. 
At such a time the voice of the Great 
Master, that careth for us all, may be 
heard saying, “Come ye apart intoa 
desert place and rest awhile. On the 
afternoon of the 8th inst. our young 
people, with the Rev. Mr. Chapman, 
conducted the service at the Old Ladies’ 
Home. Of the twenty-one at present 
in the home, thirteen were present at 
the service. The atmosphere of con- 
tentment and freedom, the comfortable 
appearance of the Home and the cor- 
diality with which we are always re- 
ceived, make it a pleasant duty to con- 
duct the services, and speak volumes 
for the management. 


Los ANGELES.—Irvine Presbyterian 
Chapel on Sunday, August 15th, cele- 
brated the first anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the pleasant building, so wisely 
named for the one whose ‘earnest 
thought and labor made possible the 
good work which is now being done 
here. Duringthe past year the Sun- 
day school, superintended by Roswell 
P. Annin, has been well attended, hav- 
ing eleven teachers and more than a 
hundred scholars. A small but faithful 
band of Endeavorers has held its 
weekly prayer service on Sunday even- 
ings, and this has been followed by a_ 
short address by Rev. R. Dodd, who has 
now charge of the work. Situated as it 
is in the midst of a needy and deserving 
people, Irvine Chapel has a grand work 
before it. By the untiring efforts of 
Mrs. G. E. Adams and her faithful band 
of young people, the chapel platform 
has been enlarged and carpeted, new 
lamps and tables purchased, beside ad- 
ditional chairs and the papering and 
complete refurnishing of the class- 
rooms. Although intimately connected 
with the Presbyterian Church, the work 
here is entirely self-supporting, and is 
one of the most encouraging on our 
coast. 


SANTA CLARA.—Mr. Compton and 
family have returned from a short vaca- 
tion in the mountains. A reception was 
given them by the Christian Endeavor 
Society, whereat much pleasure was 
manifested upon the return of our pastor 
and hopes expressed that the much- 
needed rest he had enjoyed would re- 
sult in an accession of health and 
strength. The pulpit was occupied 
during the pastor’s absence by two 
students from the East. The church 
edifice is to be painted and other needed 
repairs made shortly. 


Los Gatos.—The Sacrament of Fthe 
Lord’sSupper was observed in August in 
our church for the first time since Rev. A. 
H. Barnhisel has ministered here. It was 
a sacred occasion, and six members were 
added by letter. The following Sunday 
nine children were brought forward for 
baptism. 


[Continued on page 20. ] 
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August 26, 1897 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


BY KATHARINE FOMHOF. 
‘For The Occident. ] 


For many centuries the Indians of 
North America lived and roamed in 
undisputed possession of the entire 
continent. 

Nature provided for their necessities. 
The woods were filled with game, the 
waters with fish, and the seashore 
abounded with clams and oysters. 

Vast herds of deer and buffalo were 
ready to their hands to supply not only 
flesh, but skins, which they tanned and 
used for clothing as well as covering for 
their wigwams, and comfortable rugs on 
which to rest. 

Wild fruits and grains, nuts and roots 
were abundant, end by some a little at- 
tention was given to agriculture. 

With the severity of the weather 
they changed their location and were 
indeed children of nature, leading a 
wild, nomadic life, unrestrained except 
by tribal laws which forbade infringe- 
ment on each other’s rights. Nature was 
the Indian’s God. He has and had no 
well-defined religious beliefs. His 
mythology was crude and embraced the 
natural features about him—fire, water, 
the air, earth, sun, moon, stars and all 
animated nature. He still clings to his 
mythology, which is ingenious for its 


elements, but unsatisfactory as a theory, 


with desperate tenacity. 

The man was hunterand warrior an 
taught to look upon labor as utterly be- 
neath his dignity. The woman was his 
slave. It was her business to do all the 
hard work and minister to his wants, 
which she did faithfully. | 

The squaw is a good mother and con- 
trols her children while they are young. 
They are obedient and docile. The 
boy, however, is soon taught his im- 
portance and, instigated by some older 
Indian, announces his manhood at an 
early age by some act of defiance to his 
mother. And she watches her darling 
anxiously to see if he has the necessary 
courage and grit to carry out his in- 
structions by giving her a vigorous slap 
in the face, it may be. 

Though showing a rough, hard exte- 
rior, like her sisters of all races, love has 
its part in her nature. 


A pathetic account is given of an old 
Squaw who, when asked why they in- 
serted plugs of wood into their nostrils, 
Said: 

“Oh! my cry too much! My children 
dead, my all, everybody dead, no more 
father, no more mother. My die too, 
Pretty quick. Cry, cry, cry all time ! 
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Make my head sick, cry alltime. Puts 
trees in nose, cannot cry. Stop nose, 


stop water. Sometimes youcry, no like 


cry. You put trees in nose, no can cry. 
You try him.” 

What,a world of love and suffering is 
revealed in this little incident! Yet in 
war these women and girls are repre- 
sented as capable of the extreme of 
cruelty in torturing their victims. | 

As a friend the Indian is faithful. As 
a foe, relentless. He pursues his enemy 
to the bitter end. The accounts we 
have of the massacres and butcheries 
perpetrated by them on the early set- 
tlers are so horrible, that to read them 
the blood curdle and gives one the 
horrors for days to come. 

Living as he did in undisturbed pos- 


session of the land, what an awakening 


the coming of the white man must have 
been to him. 

“The Europeans found the Indians, 
self-sustaining and_ self-reliant, with 
tribal governinents, forms of worship 
and many superstitions. They were wild 
men and women to whom the restraints 
of a foreign control became as bonds of 
steel.” “The Latin and Anglo-Saxon life 


which poured in upon him was to him > 


an invasion; the pale-face was to him 
a robber who despoiled him of his lands 
and game and so becanie for all time his 
enemy.” 
“The European taught him the use 
of firearms, also the value of cunning 
and diplomacy in transactions with 
men, so he learned more to depend upon 
deceit, words with double meaning. 
As he puts it, speaking with a forked 
tongue.” 
“They also initiated him into the 
mysteries of drunkenness, for it is not 
known that the Indian had an intoxt- 
cant prior to this time. Smallpox and 
venereal diseases were also the white 
man’s contribution to his red brother's 
ills.” 
It must be remembered the red man 
was a savage and pagan, the white man 
civilized and a Christian; yet, I still 
quote from our Government report: 
“The white man in many cases has 
been as brutal and fiendish as the In- 
dian. Tnere has been up to a few 


years past but little humanity, charity, 


or justice in much of the white man’s 
treatment of the Indian. No apology 
can be offered for it; noexcuse save the 
domination for a time of the brute in 
our superior white race, and the attempt 
to out-Herod Herod, for at times the 
Indians have been wantonly murdered 
or used like beasts.”’ 

When the white man first came they 


9 


were disposed to be friendly. In the 
rotunda of the Capitol at Washington 
are four groups—alto relievos—where 
our nation’s shame is perpetuated, 
though unintentionally, by. the de- 
signer and architect. The artist in- 
tended to immortalize America’s glory 
and progress, not her disgrace; but it 
remained for an Indian to read from 
these groups a sad but true record. 


“The first represents a white man 
stepping from a boat and receiving an 
ear of corn from an [ndian. The sec- 
ond—Penn’s treaty. The third-—Poca- 
hontas and Captain Smith. The fourth 
—Daniel Boone standing over the pros- 
trate figure of an Indian. 


“The chief’s eyes traveled slowly from 
One group to another. Then, glancing 
at the first, he said, musingly, ‘Indian 
give white man corn.’ Then at Penn, 
he Said, ‘Indian give white man land.’ 
Turning slowly to the third, he said, 
‘Indian save white man’s life.’ And, 
looking at Boone’s figure, with an im- 
pressive pause, he said, ‘White man 
kill Indian.’ ” 

And is not that the whole history in 


-anutshell? The question is, What is 


our duty to these people? 
Public sentiment has undergone 


many changes in regard to this interest- 


ing race. 

Cooper and other novelists -sur- 
rounded them witha halo of romance 
and endowed them with almost super- 
human powers and virtues. Then a re- 
action set in and it passed into a prov- 
erb that the only good Indian is a dead 
one. But better days have dawned. 
The present policy of ‘the Government, 
while notin all respects what it should 
be, is the result of a century of experi- 
ment and seems likely to accomplish 
its end, that of absorbing them into the 
national life, treating them as individ- 
uals instead of a distinct, Separate class. 
It is wisely striving to fulfil its treaty 
obligations, is gradually breaking up 
the reservations and distributing the 
land to individuals and families, is pro- 
viding for the education of the young 
and is encouraging them to become in- 
dependeut, self-supporting, patriotic 
American citizens. 


“The process of transforming a no- 
madic, ignorant, semi-barbarous people, 
with no written language, no literature, 
no commerce, no science, no true relig- 
ious principles, and with but. slight 
knowledge of the mechanical arts, into 
an integral part of our American life, 
sharers in the civilization of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, must of 
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necessity be tedious, laborious and 
costly.” 

“Nevertheless it is being slowly done. 
Of the 250,000 Indians among us to- 
day, the majority are self-supporting, 
and a large number partly so. Multi- 
tudes of the adults have accepted the 
gospel of Christ, and more than 20,000 
Indian youth enrolled in schools have 
shown and are showing capacity for 
education, adaptability to civilized ways 
of living, ambition for better things 
here and aspiration for better things 
here and aspirations for a higher life 
beyond.” | 

Wild, savage tribes, as fierce, as law- 
less, as intractable as any now existing, 
have been tamed, have been taught the 
arts and ways of peace, have subjected 
themselves to law, and are now living in 
orderly peaceable, industrious communi- 
ties. 

It is estimated that at no time since 
the white man came has the present 


.area of the United States contained 


more than 500,000 Indians, The last 
census, 1890, gives the number as 248,- 
253, civilized and uncivilized. 

The reserzation Indians, 133,147 in 


_number, are located in twenty States 
and territories and form about 147 


tribes, or parts of tribes, occupying 
about 78,500,000 acres of unallotted 


land in all, but much of this area is 


desert land. 

These reservations are embraced 
within agencies, fifty-four in number, 
each controlled by an agent appointed 
by the President, with a complete civic 
administration, with clerks, school- 


teachers, farmers and mechanics. A 


few agencies still need to be controlled 
by military force. 


The Indian police force consists of 


770 Indians, including officers. They 


receive $10 a month for privates and 
$15 for officers. They are courageous, 


faithful, determined men, proving them- 


selves worthy of confidence and of great 
service in maintaining order and sup- 
pressing crime. Many are also enlisted 
as soldiers in the regular army and 
prove entirely satisfactory. Why? Be- 
cause they are treated like men and 
paid for their services, two things 
which Indians appreciate as well as 
white men. 

Where the Government has totally 
failed, the voluntary efforts of the 
churches have been crowned with suc- 
cess. The preaching and teaching of 
the Gospel of Christ has done this work 
and it alone. 

The Presbyterian Church has main- 
tained missions among the Indians for 
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more than half a century, which have 
borne a glorious fruitage and have 
proved the power of the gospel to save 
the lowest. 

The most promising work is among 
the children. ‘Chey are educated men- 
tally, spiritually and physically, in do- 
mestic arts and home-making. 

The homes of the missionary and 
Christian matrons and teachers are ob- 
ject lessons of great value. 

Our church is supporting many 
boarding and day schools. Among the 
Pueblos we have day schools at Isleta, 
Laguna, Zuni and Jemez, and at Albu- 
querque a boarding school. | 

The Pimas and Papagoes, who are 
industrious, peaceable and affectionate, 
have long been known as the white 
man’s friends. Our large boarding 
school at Tucson, Arizona, was the first 
mission school to be opened for the 
benefit of this large body of Indians. 
The results so far have been very satis- 
factory. To the eastward we find in 
Indian Territory what are known as the 
five civilized nations,Cherokees, Creeks, 
Choctaws, Seminoles and Chickasaws. 
Among all of these we have day 
schools and boarding schools at Tahle- 
quah, Kedron, Muskogee, Nuzaka, 
Wheelock, Spencer Academy and 
Wewok. 

Fifty years ago these nations, with 
many thousand active, intelligent work- 
ers, blessed with a Christian civilization, 
were pagans. 

At Sisseton agency we have a large 
boarding school. Fifty years ago the 
Sioux now gathered at Santee and Sis- 
seton, in Christian communities, with 
homes and schools and churches en- 
rolled in Presbytery, Synod and Gen- 
eral Assembly, were savage hordes, 
roaming through the Northwest as wild 
as the wildest. Truly we may say, 
“What hath not our God wrought?” © 

In Nebraska we have a_ mission 
ainong the Omahas and the Winneba- 
goes, and in Wisconsin one among the 
Chippewas of Round Lake. 

We have also schools in Alaska. The 
inmates of the model cottages at Sitka, 


the churches at Hoonah, Howcan, Ju- 


neau and Sitka, the efficient teachers, 
who were former pupils, all attest to 
the blessing which has followed the 
Christian school. 
_ Time fails to mention any more. The 
reports from these schools are all favor- 
able as to good accomplished, but end 
with the general refrain—“Many appli- 
cants turned away for want of room.” 
It is touching to read the pitiful 
stories that come to us of the parents in 


this despised race awakening to their 
great need, realizing that their children 
may have a better heritage if only they 
can have the training of these mission 
schools. 

While it may be true of some as told 
of the Ute, who said, ‘“‘We go to Salt 
Lake every year, get baptized, get 
blankets,” it is not true of all. 

Indian parents often make great sac- 
rifices in order to obtain these privileges 
for their children. Indian mothers 
have walked many weary miles to the 
school with a beloved daughter, only to 
be sent back over the thrice weary way, 
disappointed for want of*room to take 
any more. | | 

While it is true that many thousands 
of children are being taught, it 1s also 
true that many thousands of old and 
young have nothing done for them. 
They look to us with longing eyes and 
outstretched hands, echoing the Mace- 
donian cry, “Come over and help us.” 

What shall we say to them? Shall 
we be satisffed with what we are doing 
and ignore their claims? God forbid! 

Let us not be weary in well doing; 
let us give them four earnest prayers 
and think on these things daily and we 
shall find ways and means to spare a 
little more, to make some sacrifice if 
need be that these, our brothers and 
sisters, for whom Christ died, may have 
the gospel preached to them, that the 
tender feet of the little ones may be led 
in the paths of righteousness and joy in 
the Lord; away from sin and degrada- 
tion, that they may have planted 
anong them model homes whose Chris- 
tian inmates may in some degree coun: 
teract the influence of the white man’s 
border civilization. | 

We would do well to imitate Mr. 
Silver-heels, who on Home Mission 
Sabbath, not being able to attend ser 
vice, sent her bit of silver by her hus 
band (they are both Indians), after 
wards herself visiting the missionary 
and presenting her with a new purse 
made of deerskin and filled with silver 
explaining that asshe lived seven miles 
from church and often could not attend 
the service, the missionary must put i” 
a piece of silver for her every Sunday 
and when the purse was empty she 
would fill it again. How many of ¥ 
are equally faithful? 

This article is a compilation {r0™ 
various sources, chiefly our Gover 
ment report and home missionary ™as* 


zines. I have used liberally both 
language and fact. If it causes some t0 
take more interest in our dark-skinn’, 
brothers and sisters I shall be 
repaid. 
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Literature of the Day. 


411 books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promptly, Any extended notice will be at the option of 


the Literary Editor. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


sr, PatL. His LIFE AND TIMES. By James 
rverach, M. A., Fleming H, Revell Company. 


The life of Paul must ever be of in- 
tense interest to Christians. But like 
anv other it may be made more or less 
‘interesting by the mannerin which it 
is presented. | 

No life of this old hero of the cross, 
which we have read, is more interesting 
than this one. 

There is no artificial arrangement; 
no sign of any theory which the life of 
the apostle is made to support. 

The story runs along with the natural- 
nessofariver. The main course is that 
which is indicated in the Acts, but the 
tributaries from the different epistles 
flow in, increasing the volume and 
strength of this consecrated life stream 
which shall ever continue to refresh 
and gladden the world. 

THE SACRED FEAST. Short discourses on the 
-Lord’s Supper. By George Lester. Eaton 
& Mains, publishers, New York. S. F. 
Branch, 1037 Market street; J. D. Hammond, 
manager. 30C., prepaid. 

This is a neat little manual to the 
communion service. It is made up of 
a series of short sermons, and is in- 
tended to instruct those who partake in 
the true meaning of the Sacrament, to 
awaken suitable and appropriate frames 
of mind and heart, and thus to aid in 
making the observance what our Lord 
intended it to be—a holy ordinance and 
a sacred memorial. To quote from the 
headings of the chapters, to commune 
at the Lord’s table is ‘a duty of church 
fellowship,’ it is a “covenanting act,” 
it is to be done only in the ‘‘divine 
spirit” and with affections of “holy joy.” 
The last discourse on “anticipation 
communion” is especially sweet and 
comforting, and the book as a whole 
well worthy of its exalted theme. 


“STUDIES IN THE PARABLES OF JESUS.” By 
William H: Salmon. New York: Interna- 
tional Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


Some of the best helps to Bible study 
are those prepared by the college secre- 
taries of the Y.M.C. A. This isone of 
tbem. It forms a part of a progressive 
eourse in analytical drill which has 
been adopted by the association at Yale, 
and which is further worked out in the 
author’s “Studies in the Life of Jesus.” 
The interpretation of the Parables 
has always been beset with dangers. 
Many have run amuck between pre- 
suming too much and assuming too 
little when on the doubtful ground. 
This study assumes with Goebel that 
“in interpreting a parable we must first 
ask what Jesus meant to say to those to 
whom he delivered it.” Every detail 
has its purpose, and if we cannot fathom 
its teaching, we should not be so rash 
as tosay there is no meaning there. 
These studies are confined to the para- 
bles in the book of Matthew. 
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THE MISSIONARY SPOKE OF THS EPWORTH 
WHEEL. A handbook of Missionary Meth- 
ods. By W. W. Cooper and F.S. Brockman. 
Eaton & Mains, New York. SS. F. Branch 
Agency, 1037 Market street. 25c. net. 


A very suggestive little book which 
missionary committees of Y. P. S.C. E., 
as well as of the Epworth League 
would do well to consult. It will be 
found valuable in hints as to duties and 
methods in regard to home and foreign 
missionary meetings and work. 


Our Periodicals. 


Our Missionary Magazines for August 
and September will be peculiarly inter- 
esting tothe general reader _ present- 
ing as they do in the subjects of those 
months a wide sweep over the entire 
field. 

Readers of Zhe Nineteenth Century 
for August will find a wide variety of 
subjects, as the following table of Con- 
tents shows: ‘‘France, Russia and the 
England of the Jubilee,” by Francis de 


_ Pressense; “The Tourist in Ireland,” by 


the Right Hon. the Earlof Mayo; ‘From 
Inside Johannesburg: a Narrative of 
Facts,” by Lionel Phillips; ‘‘Psychical 
Research and an Alleged Haunted 
House,” by Miss A. Goodrich Freer 
(Miss X.) “School Children as Wage 
Earners,” by Mrs. Hogg; “Elizabethan 
Rejoicings; a Retrospect,” by Ed. Vin- 
cent Heward; “Zionism,” by Dr. Emil 
Reich; ‘‘Moles,” by the Rev. Dr. Jessopp; 
“The True Story of Hugene Aram,” bv 
H. B. Irving; “Curiosities about Crusta- 
cea,” by the Rev. Thomas R. R. Steb- 
bing;‘*T he Case of the Foreign Residents 
in Japan,’ by Robert Young; ‘Pass 


Fishing for Tarpon,” by Hugh V. War- 


render; ‘On the Prison Treatment of 
Juvenile Offenders,” by Mayorthe Hon. 
Robert White, Robert Young (editor 
of Kobe Chronicle, Japan) contributes an 
article pointing out several serious de- 
fects in the Revised Treaty which has 
been ratified between Great Britain and 
Japan. It seems from Mr. Young’s 
statements that the new treaty will not 


go into effect for five years, and that. 


every considerable Power, save France, 
has already endorsed its provisions. 
Mr. Young points out that by it for- 
eigners in Japan will be subject to trial 
by Japanese Courts and to confinement 
in native prisons. He shows how great 
evil might thus result, and therefore 
urges that the governments should care- 
fully examine into these matters and 
have the treaty amended before it goes 
into operation. The article is entitled, 
‘The Case of the Foreign Residents in 
Japan.” 

The reflex influence of Foreign Mis- 
sions, intellectual, spiritual, and com- 
mercial cannot be over estimated, and 
those who have not studied the subject 
will find much to stimulate thought in 


that direction in the Church at Home 


and Abroad andin Woman's Work for 
Woman. Inthe Home Mission Monthly 
spiritual results for our Indian, Alaskan 
Freedmen, Mormon, Mountain White, 
and Mexican fields engage attention, 
with the depletion and present status 
of the Treasury. 

It is interesting to note the compara- 
tive popularity of Mr. Barries’ latest 


book on Japan entitled 


two books in America and England. 
“Sentimental Tommy” headed the list 
of ‘fifty best books’ selected a few 
months ago by the votes of over two 
hundred librarians in New York State, 
and ‘Margaret Ogilvy” was number sev- 
enon the same list. These positions 
have held good in matter of sales, for 
Mr. Barries’ story of his mother is in its 
twentieth thousand, while the demand 
for “Tommy” has necessitated the print- 
ing of thirty-five thousand copies. In 
England, however, it is ‘‘Margaret 
Ogilvy” which has run up to thirty 
thousand in three edition, the compan- 
ion valume falling some distance short 
of this mark. 


Miss E. R. Scidmore, the author of a 
“Jinrikisha 
Days,” has written two papars for Zhe 
Century on untrodden fields of travel in 
Java. The final article appears in the 
September number, and is called ‘Pris- 
oners of State at Boro Boedor.” Miss 
Scidmore and two other American ladies 
penetrated to the interior of Java and 
visited the vast and marvelous Buddhist 
ruins at Boro Boedor. The great tem- 
ple, which remains nearly intact, covers 
almost the same area as the great pyra- 
mid of Gizeh. It is ornamented with 
hundreds of life-size statues and miles 
of bas-reliefs presenting the highest ex- 
amples of Greco Buddhist art. Miss 


- Scidmore is one of the very few visitors 


to Java who have seen these ruins. 


In the month of August /H/arper’s 
Weekly will make a specialty of those 


features of wide-spread interest which 


have won for it the title of ‘‘A National 
Journal.” ‘Vivid accounts of the gold- 
fields in the Klondike, brought by mi- 
ners returning heavy-laden, will be re- 
produced by special correspondents, 
with numerous illustrations, and there 
will also be illustrated articles on the 
“The Siberian Railway,” on “The Uni- 
versity of California,” and ‘“ Hawaii,” 
and instalmentsof the story of the Greek 
war of independence, “The Vintage,,”’ 
by E. F. Benson: | 


We Have Received 


“The Other Paraclete.” By John Bo- 
dins Thompson. Published by Board 
of Publication of the Reformed Church 
in America. 


“A Life for a Life,’ and Other Ad- 
dresses, by Prof. Henry. Drummond, 
with a Tribute by D. L. Moody. Por- 
trait of Prof. Drummond. Ivory 
Buckram. 265c. 


“The Culture of Christian Manhood.” 
Sunday mornings in Battell Chapel, . 
Yale University. Edited by William 
H. Sallmon, with portraits of authors. 
| 


“Strategic Points in the World’s Con- 
quest.” The universities and col- 
leges as related to the progress of 
Christianity. By John R. Mott, with 
map of his journey, Cloth, $1. Pub- 
lished by Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York. 


Woe unto the wicked; it shall be ill 
with him. Isaiah 3:11. 
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Occident Sunday School. 


LESSON X. Sept. 5, 1897. 


Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians. 
2 Cor. 9:1-11. 


PROF. JOHN H. KERR, D. D. 


(San Francisco Theological Seminary.) 


Golden Text: “For ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he be- 
came poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich.” 2 Cor. 8:9. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Immediately after the riot the 
apostle ‘‘called unto him the disciples, 
and embraced them, and departed for to 
go into Macedonia.” (Acts 20:1). In 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which was written probably about 
Passover of 57 A. D., he said, “I will 
tarry at Hphesus until Pentecost.” May 
was the great festive! month in connec- 
tion with the worship of Diana of 
Ephesus. It was probably during that 
month that the riot took place. Thus 
the circumstances necessitated Paul’s 
leaving Ephesus at about the time he 
had planned to leave. 

The First Epistle had been sent to 
the Corinthians by the hand of Titus. 
The apostle was exceedingly anxious 


to know the exact effect of the recep- 


tion of that letter. Leaving Ephesus, 
Paul traveled north to Troas, where he 
had expected to meet Titus returning 
by way of Macedonia with news from 
Corinth. But inthis hope he was dis- 
appointed (2 Cor. 2:12-13), and_ he has- 
tened across to Macedonia in order that 
he might meet Titus and hear the news 
all the sooner. Somewhere in Macedo- 
nia they met, and Titus gave Paul full 
information concerning the condition of 
affairs in Corinth (2 Cor. 7:5-7). With 
that information the apostle imme- 
diately wrote his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians and forwarded it to them 
by the hand of Titus (2. Cor. 8:18), two 
others accompanying him. 

The situation in Co1inth had been 


. very trying to the apostle. His enemies 


had done their utmost to undermine his 
power and authority in Corinth. “The 
calumnies of his opponents had 
wounded him deeply, especially as they 
touched points where his best inten- 
tions had been twisted by them into the 
very opposite. He wrote under great 
excitement, the throbs of which are felt 
throughout the epistle.” His purpose 
in writing this Second Epistle was to 
confirm and commend the obedient por- 
tion of the church, and also to meet and 
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overthrow the charges and new in- 
sinuations of his enemies. He also used 
the opportunity for further directions 
and exhortations in regard to the col- 
lection for the poor saints in Jerusalem. 

The second section of this Epistle 
(8:1-9-:15) is devoted to directions con- 
cerning the collection that was being 
taken up for the benefit of the poor 
saints and concerning Christian giving 
in general. From this section the pres- 
ent lesson is taken. | 

THE LESSON. 

The subject is, “Gentiles Giving for 
Jewish Christians.” With Paul it was 
a matter of fixed Christian principle to 
give. He has preserved for usa saying 
of Christ’s not elsewhere recorded, 
namely, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive” (Acts 20:35). In writing to 
the Romans with reference to his plans, 
he said, ‘Now I go unto Jerusalem to 
minister unto the saints. For it hath 
pleased thein of Macedonia and Achaia 
to make a certain contribution for the 
poor saints which are ai Jerusalem. It 
hath pleased them verily; and their 
debtors they are. For if the Gentiles 
have been made partakers of their 
spiritual things, their duty is also to 
minister unto them in carnal things.” 
At the conclusion of the conference in 
Jerusalem (Gal. 2:1-10; Acts 15:1-35) 
the apostle specifically agreed that the 
remembering of the poor would bea 
feature of his teaching. He writes, 
“Only they would that we should re- 
member the poor; the same which I 
also was forward to do.” (Gal. 2:10). 

Vs. 1. The Corinthians knew plainly 
their duty in regard to the ministering 
to the poor saints, and it was not neces- 
sary that Paul should write concerning 
that duty. However, he has something 
to say, and consequently he touches the 
subject. | | 

Vs. 2. The reason why it was not 
necessary to write concerning this duty 
was that the Corinthians had already 
plainly manifested their disposition in 
the matter. The apostle had even 
quoted their readiness to give, and thus 
had roused the Macedonians tothe same 
spirit. When the matter had been pre- 
sented to the Corinthians they had 
readily taken up the idea. Their zeal 
in this matter had roused others. 

Vs. 3-4. Yet the apostle thinks it 
necessary to send certain’ brethren 
(Titus and others—8:16 ff) to them, lest 


it should happen that they would be 


unprepared with their offering when he 
should come. It is quite unquestion- 
able that the disturbances that had 
arisen in the Corinthian Church had 


interfered with their collections. Those 
disturbances had been in part allayed. 
The apostle was expecting to come—he 
apparently did not know exactly how 
soon—to Corinth. He would be accom- 
panied by some of the Macedonians. If 
then they should come and find the 
Corinthians still unprepared, the 
apostle would be embarrassed by that 

Vs 5. [The Revised Version rendering 
of this verse is much better than that of 
the Authorized Version. The apostle 
intreated ‘‘the brethren, that they would 
go before unto you, and make up be- 
forehand your afore-promised bounty 
(marg. “‘blessing’’), that the same might 
be ready, as a matter of bounty, and not 
of extortion.’ The Corinthians had 
promised the apostle beforehand to at- 
tend to this matter. Hedesires to make 
it sure that all will be ready. 

Vs. 6. The apostle likens giving to 
the sowing of seed. If one would sow 
his seed very. sparingly, he naturally 
could not expect to reap a bountiful 
harvest. Soitisin the matter of giv- 
ing. It is not athrowing away, itis a 
sowing whose harvest will be propor- 
tionate to the freeness with which it 
has been done. 

7. Here Paul “passes from 
amount to motive, and states the in- 
ward moral condition, without which no 


man can reap. His sowing must spring 
out of deliberate preference, not out of 
a state of mind in which grief is felt at 
parting with possessions, nor out of 
compulsion, in which a man thinks that 
he must give, whether for respectabil- 
ity, reputation, position, or from urgent | 
admonition.” 

Vs. 8. As an inducement to such 
giving, the apostle affirms that God is 
to bestow the means of such giving. In 
the Greek the same word is used five 
times in this verse to signify the com- 
pleteness of God’s giving— ‘a// grace,” 
“always,” “all sufficiency,” “a// things,” 
“every good work.’ God gives tem- 
poral as well as spiritual blessings. 

Vs. g. The Scriptures (Ps. 112:9) 
affirm the principle that a “liberal soul 
shall be made fat; and he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself.” (Prov. 

Vs. 10. The apostle then states that 
the God of providence would abun- 
dantly requite.the Corinthians, blessing 
them not only “in storehouse and 
barn,” but also in their own spiritual 
lives. 

Vs. 11. Thus the Corinthian Chris- 


tians being enriched temporally and 


spiritually, would naturally abound in 
liberality. And the natural effect 0! 
such ‘increase would be _ increased 
thanksgiving to God on all sides. ‘Let 
your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which isin heaven.” 
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The Occidental Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


PRESIDENT. 
Mrs. P. D. Browne, Lytton Springs, Cal. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


ars. Geo. Barstow, 927 Pine street, San Francisco. 

\irs J. G. Chown, go! Powell street, San Francisco 

\Irs. E. V. Robbins, got Powell street, San Francisco. 

Mrs. E. ¥. Garrett, Alameda, 

\{rs. H. B. Smith. 1379 Harrison street, Oakland. 

Mrs. S. Minor, 1133 Ingraham street, Los Angeles. 

\Irs. W. S. Bartlette, Los Angeles 

Mrs. J. B. Stewart, 530 Orange Grove ave , Pasadena 

Mrs.C. $, Wright. 1201 Jones street, San Francisco. 

Miss Helen Peabody, 213 Kuclid ave., Pasadena. 

Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Rec. Sec., 1366 Harrison st., Oakland. 

Mrs. L. A. Kelley. Cor. Sec., 920 Sac’to street, 5. Fr. 

Mrs. I. M. Condit. State Presbyterial Sec., 262 13th stieet, 
Oakland. 

Miss Belle Girrette, Y. P. Sec , 2305 Centralave Alameda. 

Mrs. D W. Horsborough, For. Cor. Sec., 1517 Washingtn st 

Mrs. H. C. Morris. Spec. Obj. Sec., 1105 Jackson st. Oak. 

Mrs. R. F. Coyle, Y. P. S.C. E. Sec., 1305 Alice st., Oak, 

Mrs. E. G. Denniston, Treas., 920 Sacramento st , S. F. 


* Meetings; 10 A. M. each Monday. Business meeting 
on the first Monday in each month. Executive Committee 
on each third Monday. 


PRESIDENTS PRESBYTERIAL SOCIETIES. 


Benicia—Mrs, F. O. Maxson, Mare Island, 
Los Angeles—Mrs. Samuel Minor, 1133 Ingraham st. 
Sacramento—Mrs. L. T.: Hatfield, 1431 O. street. 
Stockton—Mrs. A. D. Olney, Fresno. 
San Jose—Mrs. J. W. Dinsmore, 46 N. 8th street. 
San Francisco— Mrs. S. Wright, street. 
Oakland—Mrs. KE Y. Garrette, Alameda. 
Santa Barbara—Mrs. Milo Sawver. 

* All articles intended for these columns should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. H. B. Pinney, 1366 Harrison street 
Oakland. 


President’s Tribute to Miss Culbertson. 


As President, I wish to pay my heart- 
felt tribute toone whose life has been a 
loving epistle. : 

For nearly twenty years we have 
walked side by side in the work dear to 
so many hearts. 
work that has fallen to me as President 
of the Occidental Board was that which 
engrossed the noble heart of her who 
has been called higher. We of the Oc- 
cidental Board, with many others have 
aimed to free the slave girls, to save 
them body and soul, and through them 
to help evangelize, China, Japan, and 
the islands of the sea. These far-off 
places have felt the touch of Miss 
Culbertson’s strong hand. 


God prepares alike the work 
and the workers. As these Chinese wo- 
men came to our shores from across the 
sea, God was preparing across the conti- 
nent (all unknown to her) Miss Cul- 
bertson for a work among the lowly 
ones who were so soon to _ be- 
come a part of her life’s great work. 
Like ourselves, she knew nothing of 
the habits of Oriental women. Once 
more, as ever, God helped us in His 
work. He sent to us Hoorma of 
Persia, trained under the sainted Miss 
Kiske. We took her, a stranger in a 
Strange land, into our Mission Home 
to help her; when lo! knowing the Or- 
iental ways, she became a_ blessing 
to all beneath the roof. Miss 
Culbertson felt that in Hoorma 
She had a tower of strength, and from 
her she learned much that fitted her 
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for thework that was growing on every 
side. 


There were many marked character-— 


istics in Miss Culbertson’s character, 
among which were her persistent, un- 
swerving efforts along the lines’ she 
decmed to be right, her boundless faith 
in God, in man and in humanity. 

To her it was not enough to change 
the entire lives of the girls while in the 
Home, but having month by month, and 
year by year, watched their growth in 
the Home, she watched over them in 
their new homes, when they were 
married, cheering them and _ encourag- 


ing them. me 

She made of them noble, Christian 
wives and mothers. One who was 
long in the with Miss 
Culbertson said, “It was a con- 
stant wonder to me that she 


could be so patient, so forbearing with 
the: giris.” Her work rescuing 
Chinese slave girls, the papers have 
fully told; but of her years upon 
years of faithful daily toil, of 
seed sowing in heathen hearts, of 
watching to see entrance 
of God’s word into the hearts and lives 
of those who at first seemed so hopeless, 
few will ever know until ‘‘the leaves of 
the judgment book unfold.” | 

Her work was done as unto the Lord 
and not unto those about her, much as 
she appreciated the kindness and syim- 
pathy of her co-workers. 

Trained in a Presbyterian home, edu- 
cated in a Presbyterian school, she was 
ever in perfect accord with the work of 
our great Presbyterian Church; but over 


and beyond all <lse she listened tocatch . 
the faintest whisper of the Master’s 


voice. | 

She laid her armor aside to take a 
soldier’s rest, for afew months on earth, 
but—God has already given her a vic- 
tor’s crown in the world eternal. 

Being dead she will yet speak, not 
this yearand next year alone, but ever- 
more.—Mrs. P. D. BROWNE. 


David in the psalm said: ‘There is 
none that doeth good; no, not one.” He 
was right. We are all evil in our na- 
ture. Itisthe old Adam. I tell you 
man without God is a failure, and a tre- 
mendous failure. There’s nothing good 
in him. It is a great deal better to be- 
lieve God than to hope for salvation 
through your own pocr exertions. How 
many times have you resolved to break 
off from some habit, and failed! ‘The 


heart is deceitful and desperately 
wicked. What we want is a new crea- 
tion. Don’t try to patch up your old 


natures. We wantto be regenerated.— 
D. L. Moody. 


Womans North Pacific 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 
PORTLAND OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, Pres.. sixth and Columbia sts. , 

Mrs, S$. T, Lockweod, Associate Pres., 371 KE. Kighthst. 

Mrs. H. C. Campbell, Rec. Sec., 741 Hoyt St. 

Mrs. I. L. McCommon, sec. for Women’s Societies, 260 
Third street. 


Mrs. August Lange, Sec., for Young People, 405 Tenth St. 

Miss Agnes Pluinmer, Sec. for Bands and J. C. E., 260 
Vhird st | 

Mrs. E. C. Stark, Sec. for Sunday schools 480 Hall St. 

Mrs. M. R. Andrews, Sec. for Literature, West Park 
and Main Sts. ; 

Mrs. H. T. Purdy. Sec. for Box Work, 596 Market Street. 

Mrs. A. Nabe Stowell, Sec. for Missionaries, Vancouver 
Was 

Mrs. E, T. Davies, Sec.for Central Com. 21st and Davis Sts. 

Mrs. E. P. Mossman, Treasurer, 3;9 Twenty-ninth St. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, corner 
Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tuesday of 
each month at 2:30 Pp. M. Invitation extended to all; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, first Tuesday of each month at Io A.M, 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings; 
those en route via Portland are urged to notify the Board 
by addressing Mrs. W. S. Holt, 209 Second St. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth St. 
Visitors always welcome 
* All communications intended for this column should be | 
sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 6th street, Portland. 
Oregon. 


To the Young People of the North Pacific. 


Our Dear Young People: 

We are going to write our letter, this 
week, to you especially as there are so 
many things we want to talk over with 
you. 

First of all we want to congratulate 
you that your great International Con- 
vention has been held on the Pacific 
Coast of which you all have, doubtless, 
enjoyed more or less of the advantages, 
directly or indirectly. Those of you 
who live in the vicinity of Portland will 
surely join with us in saying, we wish 
you all could have been with usto meet 
Miss M.Katharine Jones, young people’s 
secretary of the Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions, as she tarried with us 
on her way honie from the great con- 
vention. 

On Sabbath afternoon she addressed 
a large number of young people and 
their friends at the First Presbyterian 
church. She spoke of the great extent 
of this land of ours; of the long distances 
over which she traveled without seeing 
a single church; of the schools and 


workers she has visited among the ex- 


ceptional population; of the great need 
of Christian education; of the great 
longing and determination on the part 
of many unfortunate ones to secure ad- 
mission into the schools from which, 
because of lack of money and of room, 
they seem tobe barred out; of the self- 
sacrifice which many are willing to 
make if only they and their people may 
have achance; of the success which 
many have attained and their subse- 
quent desire to help others. She gave 
a number of touching incidents of which 
we can only repeat the following: 
Word came to Tucson (the station 
to which our Sunday-schools contributed 
last year) stating that there was not 
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money enough in the treasury to con- 
tinue the work on so large a scale as it 
was being done and fifty of the pupils 
would have to be sent home to reduce 
expenses. The older boys knew that 
they were not the ones who would be 
sent away, as they were needed in the 
farm work, but they held a meeting and 
reported to the superintendent that 


_they would eat only one meal a day if 


their doing so would enable the vounger 
pupils to remain. When they were 
told that that would not make difference 
enough to provide for the other fifty 
they held another meeting and decided 
to ask their superintendent to bid for 
the cleaning of the streets. The con- 
tract was awarded them and at 2:30 in 
the morning, day after day, they were 
awakened from their slumbers that they 
might be ready, by day light, to clean 
the streets, thus earning the necessary 
money to keep the younger pupils in 
the school. This shows what Indian 
boys are willing to do. 

When Miss Jones was visiting a 


school among the mountain people she 


engaged in conversation a girl sixteen 
years of age who was just learning her 
alphabet. This girl showed her the 
picture of a young man, apparently one 
of intelligence and culture, stating that 
he was her brother. Suppressing her 


surprise, as best she could, Miss Jones 


afterward asked the teachers about him 
and learned that some years ago he had 
walked seventy-five miles to seek ad- 
mission in one of our boarding-schools. 
He was told that there was no rooni for 
him. Day after day he presented him- 
self and was finally admitted as a day 
pupil, earning his way, they scarcely 
knew how, until he graduated. He 
has since been through Yale College, 
where he was in great demand asa 
tutor, and is now sending six of his 
brothers and sisters to school. | 

The special Home Mission work as- 
signed to our Christian Endeavorers 
this year is school work in the Sitka 
Training School, Sitka, Alaska, and 
evangelistic work at Riceville N. C.; to 
our Juniors, school work in the Asheville 
Farm School, Asheville, N.C., and evan- 
gelistic work at Juneau, Alaska. 

Miss Jones said that members of the 
missionary committee should not be 
persons who could be classed as the 
“timid good.” They should be ag- 
gressive, having conviction on 
fire and _ intelligent enthusiasm. 
She said also that they need to under- 
stand human nature as Tom Sawyer 
did. 
Now you know that when Tom 
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Sawyer’s Aunt had told him to white- 
wash the back fence on the day he 


made arrangements-to go fishing, 


the fishing party found him so complete- 
ly absorbed in his fascinating employ- 
ment that, one by one, they presented 
to him the choicest treasures they had 
in their pockets for the privilege of 
taking a part with him in the execution 
of the important commission with which 
he had been entrusted. It is equally 
true that members of the missionary 
committee who have succeeded in in- 
teresting others have first shown an 
interest themselves. 

In referring to the motto of the 
Woman’s Board of Home Missions, ‘Our 
Land for Christ,’ Miss Jones asked: “Is 
it worth saving?” ‘Does our love for 
Him prompt us to saveiit?” We leave 
these questions with you. 


Missions. 


CALIFORNIA SYNODICAL OFFICERS: 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, Pres., 614 Sutter street S F. 
Miss Mabel Bigelow, Cor. Sec., 3014 Buchanan street, S.F 
Mrs. J. P. Prutzman, Rec, Sec.. 1532 Grove st., S. F. 

Miss Julia Frazer, Young People’s Sec., 916 Myrtle street, 

Oakland. 

Miss M. E. Chase, Treas. Conting’t Fund, Santa Rosa 
Mrs. R. J. Forsyth, Sec. Freedmen, Stat. D. Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Chester Smith, 2613 Pacific Ave., S. F., Sec Lit. 
Miss Lucia EK. Adams, Editorial Sec. 129 Haight st., S. F. 


For all H. M. Literature apply to Mrs. Chester Smith, - 


2613 Pacific Ave., S. F. : 
Articles designed for this column should be sent to Miss 


Lucia EK. Adams, 129 Haight St.. S. F. 


At the recent quarterly meeting of the 
Synodical committee we had the pleasure 
of having again with us our president, 
Mrs. Perkins. After attending the an- 
nual meeting of our Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions at Winona, Mrs. Perkins 
went on to New York City and was 
present at the last meeting at headquar- 
ters over which Mrs. Darwin R. James 
presided before leaving for her year’s 
absence. Mrs. Perkins gave a very in- 
teresting account of all these meetings 
and at the urgent request of the com- 
mittee consented to put her material 
into shape for publication in the last 
OccIDENT. Our local societies through- 
out the Synod can very profitably have 
this article read at some meeting in the 
near future. 


How about our quarterly payments? 
Are we earnestly striving to remit quar- 
terly one-fourth of our usual annual 
contributions? Remember that big in- 
terest account of last year which really 
seems tobe so much wasted money; and 
can we afford to waste the Lord’s money? 
This is our year of Jubilee over our 
greatly reduced debt. Still we must not 
forget how the debt was paid—the 
closed schools, the promising ‘fields, 
“white for the harvest.” which we could 
not enter; nor the fact that $75,000 more 
than was received last year is required 


to put the dear work back where it was 
in prosperous times, before ‘“‘retrench- 
ment” was the order of the day. How 
much of this $75,000 advance are the 
women and young people of our Synod 
going tomake? To bring the question 
home, what advance is your society 
planning? 


The annual letter to Presbyterial of- 
ficers and members of the Synodical 
committee has been sent out, presenting 
the new year’s work. We have special 
work among the Mormons and the 


mountaineers, yet at the same time we. 
must remain faithful to our first love, 


the Los Angeles Spanish school. 
This variety of objects will appeal 
to many of our societies and create new 
enthusiasm for the winter’s campaign. 
There are women in our Synod who 


could have their own special substitutes 


preaching Christ and Him crucified in 
the darkened places of our country; 
there are many others who could have 
shares in scholarships on which ‘a boy 
or girl could be supported in some of 
our industrial schools. These women 
have perhaps never thought about this, 
for we have always urged ‘General 
Fund” more than specials. There is 
one woman in our Synod “who being 
dead yet speaketh’’—through a legacy 
she left for one of our Indian missions, 
which nets $50 annually. Every spring 
the society in the little church with 
which she was connected, prepares a 
valuable box to be sent to this same 
mission school; last year the box was 
valued at $100. Now, permanent schol- 
arships in the mission schools under 
our Board are $2000, the income of 
which will support a child always. We 
do not know of any permanent scholar- 
ships in California, but now, wita the 
proniise of returning prosperity, may we 
not soon hope to have not one, but 
many? | 


Miss Katharine Kennedy of Embudo 
Plaza, New Mexico, is still in, the city. 
She has won many friends for her work 
by her simple, straightforward state- 
ments of the need and the results of our 


home mission work in New Mexico. 
She has spoken both in San Francisco 
and Oakland, and always with good re- 
sults. Miss Barber of the “Mary Allen’ 
Seminary lingered in the city after the 
convention adjourned. Mrs. Francis 5. 
Page of Oakland gave her a delightful 
reception. Miss Barber brought ‘Mary 
Allen” very near to us as she told 
of the daily work there, the splendid 
reputation the mission has won—and all 
our hearts glowed within us as we re- 
membered we helped to support a mis- 
sionary there, Mrs. J. B. Smith. 

F, 
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Family Circle. 


JOY FOR EVERMORE. 


By JAMES WILSON. 


In the Paradise of God 
There is joy for evermore; 
In the House of His abode 
There is joy for evermore, 
Where the ransomed saints are singing, 
Alltheir grateful tributes bringing, 
Where the heavenly harps are ringing, 
There is joy for evermore. 


Within the jasper walls 
There is joy for evermore, 
Where the golden glory falls 
There is joy for evermore; 
Where the sea of glass is glowing, 
And the crystal fountain flowing, 
Where the tree of life is growing, 
There is joy for evermore. 


Where the victors wave their palms 
There is joy for evermore; 
’Mid the halleluiah psalms 
There is joy for evermore; 
Where the angel-songs are blending 
In the chorus never-ending, fees 
- With the prayers of saints ascending, 
There is joy for evermore. | 


In our King Immanuel’s Land 
There is joy for evermore; , 
Oh! may we with Him stand 
And rejoice for evermore! 
While bright angels hover o’er Him, 
We will cast our crowns before Him, 
And with grateful hearts adore Him, 
And rejoice for evermore. 
Portland, Or. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 


At an evening gathering the subject of 
good house-keepers and good house- 
keeping came up, anda man of wide 


experience was asked to define the 


terms. After some hesitation, caused 
undoubtedly by the fact that there were 
two or three rather badly-matched 
couples in the party, he consented. 

“A good housekeeper,” he said, “‘is 
one who keeps everybody around her 
in a comfortable frame of mind, and 
good housekeeping is that sort of man- 
agement that makes that home the most 
delightful spot on earth to those who 
call it home. I am well aware that 
there will be criticisms of and objections 
to this definition, especially among 
women, but it is, nevertheless, one that 
will bear investigation, and all the 
criticism in the world cannot break it 
down. 

“T know that the good housekeeper 
is by commonly-accepted phrase, the 
one who has the most method and reg- 
ularity and the least dust and confusion 
in her dwelling. She rises betimes, 
often gets her washing all out and her 
kitchen in order before breakfast. She 
works almost incessantly and rarely 
finds time to stop until tired nature 


The Occidenti 


gives out completely, and then she 
drops into a chair or on the lounge fora 
moment’s respite. Her house is spick 
and span clean and woe be to child or 
man who brings in a particle of dust to 
sully its immaculateness. When the 
evening meal is over she calls the chil- 
dren to her and asks where they have 
been and what they have been doing 
all day. They tell her just what they 
please and she is none the wiser. How 
can she be when she has not had time 
to look after them, and they have, by 
long and sad experience, learned that 
they must not get in the way when she 
is busy. She washes and dresses them 
for bed, possibly hears their prayers, 
and says good-night to them without 


the slightest conception of the fact that 


she is almost anything but a good mother 
to them. Of their daily life, their 
thoughts, conversation, habits and as- 


sociates, she knows practically nothing. 


They are quite as much strangers to her 
as they are to some of the neighbors. 
“We all know helpful, hopeful, heart- 
cheering women, who seem to make up 
a thousandfold in genuine goodness what 
they iack in muscular ability as dirt- 
hunters and’ fly-catchers. They are so 
consoling and their atmosphere is so 
restful and bracing that in dark days 
and storms the weak and weary ones of 
earth instinctively turn to hands and 
hearts that are never too busy or too 


tired to strengthen the weary and up- 


hold the fainting. 
“Such women may not be good house- 
keepers when judged by the standards 


of order, promptness and the absence of 


a scrap of lint or a particle of dirt, but 
they make a pronounced success in life 
as good women and wise, soul-satisfying 
blessing-bringing guardians of 


young and old alike. 


“They have something to show for 
their lives; something that will be ac- 
ceptable to their Creator and a joy to 
the angels in Heaven. They have not 
been so cautious and troubled about 


many things as to have neglected the. 


better part. They kept their houses as 
became Chridtian wives and mothers. 
They were, of course, moderately good 
housekeepers, as the term goes, and 
their work was always done in a reason- 
ably good time. But the business of 
dirt-chasing was subordinate to comfort, 
happiness, affection and peace, and the 
little ones never found it necessary to 
say, ‘Mother is out of sorts; let’s go and 
play.’ ”"—Ex. 

Parents as Teachers. 


Parents are divinely appointed artists 
to decorate the walls of memory’s store- 
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house, and marvelous resources are at 
theircommand. God’s Word teems with 
hallowed influences. The fields and 
woods are filled with sweet perfumes of 
fruit and flowers. The forests are 
flecked with many-hued songsters. 
Babbling brooks offertheir song to the 
praise of their Creator. The lowing of 
the kine, the bleating of the lambs, the 
deep, ominous growl from the beasts of 
prey, all possess attractions which may 
be borrowed as helps. The lightning 
and the thunder, the storm-cloud and 
cyclone but tell of the power and majes- 
ty of the ruler of all hearts. 

Good books, inspiring poems, sweet 
music, clean stories, all are elevating 
and within the reach of most parents. 
All these are helps—colors lent from 
heaven to be used in beautifying child 
life and character. Mingle these, as 
lines of beauty, tints, and colors are em- 
ployed in some master work of art, and 
tastes will be formed and character es- 
tablished upon a lasting foundation.— 
Anthony Comstock, in 7he Chautauguan | 
for August. 


Words for the Sorrowina. 


There are periodsin life, years and 
years, when no great trouble visits us. 
Then the storms of sorrow fall, and we 
are apt to say, I have passed through 
and I may hope foran immunity for 
the future. Itis not so. The troubles 
may come back, they may come back 
again worse. As has been said, our 
Pharaohs are seldom drowned in the 
Red Sea, and we do not often behold 
their corpses stretched upon the sand. 
The bitterness of death may teturn. 
What then? At the very worst the 
memory of the past'will help us. We shall 


retrace the slow, difficult way to peace; 


our trust in God will be deepened, and 
we shall realize that, after all, the range 
of sins and sorrows is limited, though the 
sea of troubles may roll its white-crested 
billows as far as the horizon. What are 
truly numberless are God’s_ mercies. 
What is truly infinite is God’s love.— 
Robertson Nicoll. 


“If we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him. 
Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words.” 


‘‘Thou art gone tothe grave, but ’twere wrong 
to deplore thee, 

When God was thy ransom, thy guardian 
and guide; 

He gave thee, and took thee, and soon will 
restore thee, 

Where death has no sting, since the Saviour 
has died.” | 
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Our Little Men and Women 


ALWAYS IN A HURRY. | 


I ‘know a little maiden who is always in a 
hurry; | 
She races through her breakfast to be in 
time for school; 
She scribbles at her desk in a hasty sort of 
flurry, 
And comes home in a breathless whirl that 
fills the vestibule. 


She hurries through her studying, she hurries 
through her sewing, 
Like an engine at high pressure, as if leisure 
were a crime; | 
She’s always in a scramble, no matter where 
she's going, | 
And yet—would you believe it?—she never 
is in time! 7 


It seems a contradiction until you know the 
reason; | 
But I’m sure you'll think it simple, as I do, 
when I state 
That she never has been known to begin a 
thing in season, 
And she’s alwaysin a hurry because she 
starts too late. 
— Priscilla Leonard, in The Churchman. 


JOHN HOLDEN—THE LITTLE FIFER. 


On the books at Washington is the 
name of John Holden as a pensioner of 
1776. John Holden was a boy of twelve 
when he_ became a fifer in General 


~Washington’s army. Helen M. Winslow 


inastory, “The Little Fifer,” which 
was published in Wide Awake, gives 
an interesting account of him. His 
parents had not heard from their boy 


for some time, as Iam sorry to say, he. 


went off and joined the army without 
letting them know of it, John Holden 
lived at Shirley, Massachusetts. Thatis 
what the writer says of h m after giving 
an account of his mysterious disap- 
pearance from his home. 

Shirley had sent her full quota ofmen 
to fight forthe country’s independence, 
It was through one of these that a ru- 
mor reached Mr. Holden thata boy of 
twelve was in General Washington’s 
He was impressed with 
the certainty that the boy in Washing- 
ton’s army and his lost son were the 
same. Accordingly he started for New 
York, where the General and his army 
were then stationed. He travelled on 
horseback and reached General Wash- 
ington’s headquarters in seven days. 
When he finally drew rein at the out- 
posts of the Continental army, he made 
known his desire to see General Knex, 
who was with Washington at that time. 

General Knox received the Massa- 
chusetts farmer with a cordiality that 
put him at his ease in a moment, and 
Mr. Holden found no difficulty in stat- 
ing his errand. 


est boys. 
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“There is your boy, sir!” said the in- 


terested General, pointing to a young 


fellow ina soldier's suit, gay with brass 
buttons, who was. playing on a fife. 
“He is drilling some raw recruits. That 
boy is captain-general of us all. I have 
never known him to whimper or say ‘I 
can’t’—although he is the youngest of 
us.” 

The fifer was sent for in the Colonel’s 
name. As he drew near, lifted his cap, 
and asked, ‘“‘Did you send for me, sir?” 
his eye fell on his father, sitting in the 
corner of the tent. 

In a ‘moment the boy was in his 


father’s arms and sobbing like a baby. 


The father’s tears were mingled with 
the lost son’s and even the redoubtable 
General was obliged to resort to his 
handkerchief as he withdrew, leaving 
the father and son alone, with the re- 
mark: “I will see our Commander-in- 
chief.”’ 

General Knox soon retrned with or- 
ders from the Commander-in-chief to 
conduct Mr. Holden and John to his 
headquarters—a summons that must be 
obeyed at once. 

General Washington received Mr. 
Holden very:kindly and said smilingly: 
‘‘T hear a story that sounds like romance 
in the midst of war. Tell me, my little 
fifer, how came you to leave your par- 
ents without their knowlege and to join 
our army atsuchatender age? You 
have the name of being one of my brav- 
Tell me how it happened. 
You never ran away did you?” 

“No, sir, never,’ answered John with 
spirit. “I was playing withmy dog, 
Zip, on Sorrel Hill, when a big wagon 
full of men came along. They stopped 
when they saw me, and one of them 
called out, ‘Halloo, my little fifer! We 
are looking for you. Jump in.’ I asked 
them if the British bulls and lions were 
here, and they said, ‘Yes, hurry up!’ I 


jumped in, sir, and that is the way it 


happened.” 


John’s story was met bya burst of 
laughter quite unusual with Wasbing- 
ton. Then patting the boy’s rosy 
cheeks, the General said, ‘After this 
you must give us some music, my _ lad,” 
and John quite elated, rendered a stir- 
ring march. 
part with this brave boy of yours,” said 
General Washington to Mr. Holden, 
‘but parents have the first claim.’. . 
General Washington told the gratified 
father an incident, illustrating the spirtt 
of the lad. “When I, with a number of 
my suite, approached the vicinity of 
Monmouth Court House,” said. he, “I 
was inet by a little musician, who archly 


“T don’t see how we can 


cried out, ‘They are all coming tnis way 
your Honor.’ ‘Who are coming this 
way?’ said I. ‘Why our boys, your Hon- 
or! Our boys and the British are right 
afterthem!’ ‘Impossible!’ I cried. but 
spurring my horse I found the boy's 
words only too true.” .... The little 
fifer stayed until the war was over. His 
father rode home without him, saying 
to himself: ‘‘My boy could not hold a 
more honored position. I leave him 
safe in the hands of General Washing- 
ton—and of God.—£vangelzst. 


INSECTS AND THEIR WAYS. 


Among all groups of insects there 
are parasites, which either feed them- 
selves or their young at the expense of 
others. And bees form no exception to 
the rule, for the cuckoo-bee—aptly so- 
called—insinuates its own eggs into the 
cells of these burrowers, where its grubs 
feed upon the pollen provided for the 
rightful inhabitants So long has this 
system of parasitism been in operation © 
that the cuckoo-bees have lost their pol- 
len baskets, which beesin general carry 
upon their hinder legs. The recepta- 


cles in question are no longer required, 


and gNature following her invariable 
economical rule with regard to disused 
structures, has removed them. In Cen- 
tral and Southern Europe lives a bee 
which burrows into wood, making a tun- 
nel about fifteen inches in depth by 
half an inch in diameter. This tunnel 
contains from twelve to fourteen cells, 
separated from one another by partitions 
composed of agglutinated sawdust, and 
each provisioned with ‘‘bee-bread,”’ suf- 
ficient for the whole life of the future 
grub. Oue might expect that when 
these grubs reach maturity a_ practical 
difficulty would be met with. The in- 
mates of the lowest cells, having been 
hatched first, would be _ prevented 
from escaping by ten or twelve cells 
above them. But this calamity is fore- 
seen and provided for by the parent 
bee, who always finishes off her burrow 
by making an exitat the bottom. So 
the inmate of cell No. 14,0n reaching 
its perfect state, passesout through this; 
the inmate of cell 13, a few hours later, 
cuts through the floor of its prison, 
creeps through the empty cell below 
and does the same; and so the cells are _ 
emptied in turn from the last tothe first, » 
each of the newly hatched bees having to 
cut through one partition only to effect 
its escape. It is rather curious to find 
that the grubs of this bee, led by .a 
strange instinct, invariably arrange them- 
selves head downwards in their cells be- 
fore entering upon the pupal state, 
so that when their development is com- 
pleted they find themselves in the most 


suitable position for cutting their way 
into liberty. — Sunday Magazine. 
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}ENNIE’S DISOBEDIENCE, AND WHAT 
If LED TO. 


The Todd family got up early that 
morning, for it was the day of the Sun- 
day-school picnic. Kight-year old Jennie 
hurried about, dressing herself and little 
imma, and helping her mother clear 
away the breakfast and get the .lunch 
packed ; and, last of all, she went over 
the house and shut down the windows, 
taking the stick from under each lower 
sash, and standing it on top to keep the 
window from being opened. You see 
Jennie’s home was far out in the country 
and there was scarcely a house around 
that had such things as sash-cords or 
window fasteners. : 

Then came the long drive to the bay, 
where all the Sunday-school scholars 
and their parents and teachers were 
gathered in the picnic ground on the 
cliff. 
“Don’t go down the cliff, children, 
without your parents’ permission,” said 
Mr. Torrey, the superintendent. 

“Don’t go down the cliff,” said Mrs. 
Todd to Jennie and Emma. 

And there was so much todo that it 


wasn’t until long after the lunch had 


been spread out and eaten that Jennie 
thought again of the cliff. 

A long stairway led down from the 
hill to the beach below, and there were 
two reasons why going down was for- 
bidded. It was dangerous to trust the 
children near the water; and, besides, 
up by the steam-boat-dock was another 
large picnic that had come from the 
city on the steamer that was fastened 
there, and the children might get lost 
among the crowd. It was the whistling 
from the steamer that first caught Jen- 
nie’s attention, and drew her to the 
head of the stairway, where she stood 
looking at it. | 
— “Come on, Jennie!” called Annie 
Lewis. “They said not to go down the 
cliff,’ | | 

“Well, who’s going down?” said Jen- 
nie, crossly, ‘They didn’t say you 
couldn’t stand by the stairs.” 

“But Pll want to go down if I stand 
there,” returned wise little Annie. ‘So 
I'm going away.” 

And away she went, but Jennie re- 
mained there. 

“Ido want to go down,” she thought 
alter a few moments. 
that boat nearer. I don’t see why we 
mustn’t. Anyway, they didn’t say we 
mustn’t go on the stairs.” Anda, slowly 
at first, but faster as she thought it over 
and tried to make herself believe it was 
all right, she walked down, and, almost 
before she knew it, was at the bottom. 


“T want to see. 
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Something inside of her kept saying: 
‘Go back! You’re not minding mamnia!”’ 


But she wouldn’t listen:she only hurried 


on up the beach toward the steamer. 
Never before had Jennie seen anything 
on the water but rowboats and little 
sail-boats, and this great floating house 
seemed very wonderful to her. It was 
drawn up to the dock, and groups of 
people were constantly going up into 
or coming out of it. 

Nearer and nearer Jennie went, until 
at last she found herself holding fast to 
the rail of the gang-plank, anda minute 
more, and she wason board. It was 
so grand that she entirely forget that 
she had no right to be there. So she 
walked about, looking at everything. 
She found a beautiful stairway, all 
shining like gold; and she went up 
into a lovely big room, with velvet 
sofas all around it. Here she sat down 
a moment to look about and rest. <A 
great bell was ringing very loudly; but 
as the little girl did not know what that 
was for, she paid no attention to it. 
After a while she made up hermind to 
go back. There were people coming 
up the stairway, and shecould scarcely 
push her way through. 

She became a little frightened, there 
were sO many of them now, and it 
was sonoisy. It had been quiet there 
when she came on. _ She fairly ran to- 
ward the gang-plank; but men and wo- 
men and children were crowding up 
and being helped bytwo men who 
stood there. Jennie rushed forward. 
“Yook here! Where you going?” 
said one of the men, roughly, 

“T want to get off,” she cried. 

“You can't,“ hesaid. ‘It’s too late. 
You'd be getting left.” And he pushed 
her back. 

Again and again in the next few 
minutes she tried to get off, only to be 
pushed back by the crowd. At last the 
plank was hauled in, the ropes loosened, 
and the big steamer started out into the 
Sound. | 


Everybody was so busy, and there 


such a noise of laughing and talk- 


ing, the bells ringing and the band 
playing, who could hear a little girl 
sobbing, almost screaming, up among 
some boxes in the bow of the boat? It 
was a long time before a kind Jady 


noticed her, and asked what was the 


niatter. 
“They said not to go down the cliff,” 
she sobbed. ‘And I did; and, oh, I 


want my mamma!” 

After asking a great many ques- 
tions, the lady understood; but the 
steamer was already miles away from 


‘she could scarcely have 
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Pine Cliff. She could do nothing but 
take Jennie to New York, and the next 
morning send word to her folk. She 
talked kindly to the little girl, and tried 
to amuse her; but Jennie was too much 
ashamed, as well as afraid and sorry, to 
stop crying and enjoy anything. 

And, oh, how sad it was up on the cliff 
when it was found that Jennie was lostj 
Annie told where she had seen her last. 
But at first Mrs. Todd would not believe 
that her little girl had failed to mind 
her; but they searched and searched, 
and finally even her mother made up 
her mind that Jennie had disobeyed, 
and gone down the cliff. But where, 
then, could she be? They went down 
and asked everybody; but so many 
strangers had been there that afternoon — 
that the little girl would not have been 
noticed. However, they thought that 
fallen in 
the water without being seen; and 
some persons suggested that she 
might have gone on the _ boat. 
They could do nothing more _ then 
until Mr. Todd telegraphed to the 
people who owned the steamer to see if 
they knew anything about his lost girl 

Every one knows how sad mothers feel 
when their chiidren are lost: and the 
people were allsorry for poor Mrs. 
Todd, and tried to keep up her hope 
that Jennie would be found. But two 
nights and one whole day passed before 
she was brought home; and then both 
she and her mother were sick from cry- 
ing. 

‘© mamma,” Jennie said, as soon as 
she saw her mother’s pale face, “I'll 
never do anything you tell me not to — 
again.” | | 

“T felt too bad to care about any- 
thing,” she would say, when questioned 
as to what she had seen in the city. 
But a long time afterward, when she 
was helping her mother mother lock up 
the house one night, she said suddenly: 

“Mamma, when I wasin New York, 
I saw the funniest thing I ever saw. 
You know, if it wasn’t so, I wouldn’t 
tell it, but I expect it'll be hard for you 
to believe, ’cause it seems almost like a 
fairy story; but the windows in the 
house that I was in stayed up without | 
sticks under them!”’—New York 
server. 


Return, ye backsliding children, and 


I will heal your backslidings. Jer.3:22. 


Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it, 
Prone to leave the God I love; 

Here’s my heart, O, take and seal it, 
Seal it for thy courts above. 


Behold, we come unto thee; for thou art 
the Lord our God. Jer.§3:22. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


An Evening to Discuss Systematic and 
Proportionate Giving. 


September 5: OUR GIFTS FROM GOD; OUR 
GiFrts TO Gop.” —Rom. 8:26-39. 


“All things are yours,and ye are Christ's 


A tenth is the very least that a dis- 
ciple of Christ can give. Over and 
above that, he should give as God pros- 
pers him.—Blind Hohannes. 


A gift to the Lord is to be measured 
by its self-denial, not by its actual 
amount; or, as one has happily put it, by 
what remains, not by what is given. 
—Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D. 


The man who calls himself a Chris- 
tian, and givesless than one-tenth of 


his income to the Lord, is a meaner man 


than Jacob, and has a lower standard 
than the king of Sodom, who was evi- 
dently accustomed to count the giv- 
ing of tithes a sul —H.C. Trumbull, 


“Ded. 


The fact is that all the mathematics of 
giving are sadly, radically misleading. 
The tithe system may answer for the 
minimum, but never for the maximum, 
of our gifts. It is obvious that $100 
from a man whose income is $1,000 is a 
very much larger proportion than is 
¢1,000 for him who gets $10,000, or $10,- 
ooo for him who has $100,000 a year. 
Inone case the man has $900, in the 
next $9,000, and in the last $90,000, left 
for his own expenses.—Anon. 

“In the first place,the ancient Hebrews 
were to devote the first-fruits of their 
fields and of their flocks; in the second 


place, they were to give to the Levites 


atenth of allthe products of both; in 
the third place, they were to consume 
another tenth in charity feasts with the 
Levites and the poor; in the fourth 
place, they were to offer many expen- 
sive sacrifices, some fixed by law and 
others voluntary. These four items 


cannot be reckoned at less than three- 


tenths of their income. In the fifth 
place, the many contributions demanded 
for the poor (some fixed by law and 
others voluntary), together with ll 
that is required for hospitality, are mod- 
erately estimated at another tenth. ° In- 
deed, under the pressure of all these 
laws, a conscientious and liberal Hebrew 
would hardly get through the year with- 
out parting with one-half of ;his ;in- 
come.—K,. D. Griffin, D. D. 


A business man remarked to me re- 
cently, “Religion is a very expensive 
luxury.” 

I intimated that I considered it one of 
he necessities of life, rathac than a lux- 


The Occident 


“But,” said he, “you know a man 
must live.” 


‘No,’ I replied, “I don’t know that.” 
John the Baptist did not know it; the 
martyrs were not aware of it; Peter and 


John, before the Sanhedrin, did not de- 


clare it; but they say, “We must speak 
the things we have seen and heard;” 
their Master did not teach it when he 
said, “It is expedient for you thatI go 


away.” The cross of Christ forever con-. 


tradicts it. We must preach the gospel; 
then, if we have enough left to buy a 
loaf of bread, we may eat it and be inno- 
cent of the blood of all men.—J. E 
Pounds, D. D. 


JUNIOR SOCIETIES. 


TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 


What Does God Give Us, and What Should 
‘We Give God? 


Rom. 8:31-39. 


FOR DAILY READING. 


Monday, Aug. 30—From God, many gifts 
1 Cor. 12:4-11 
Tuesday, Aug. 31——-Natural gifts Ps. 104:1-35 
Wed., Sept. 1—The great Gift 2 Cor. 9:7-15 
Thur. Sept. 2—To God, Liberal gifts 
Fizra 1:1-6; 2:68, 69 
Friday, Sept. 3—-Kingly gifts Matt, 2:1-12 
Sat., Sept. 4--A noble gift Mark 12:38-44 
Sun , Sept. 5—Topic, Our gifts from God; 
Our gifts to God Rom. 8: 26-39 


FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND LEADERS. | 


The first thought to be impressed in 
the meeting is the thought that all our 
gifts can be but small in comparison 
with God’s great gifts. We have noth- 
ing too good to give to God. 

An interesting way of conducting the 
meeting will be to divide the Juniors 
into two companies. Let the Juniorson 
the left of the room name God’s gifts to 
us, and have the right-hand Juniors tell 
the gifts that we should give to God. 

Ask the Juniorsto name these gifts in 
turn; first a gift from God, then a 
gift to God. There will soon be two long 
lists, which should be placed on the 
board in order that they may be better 
remembered. 

On one side will be air, water, sun- 
shine, food, shelter, our parents, our 
friends, the Bible, and so on, the number- 
less gifts of God, with the unspeakable 
gift of his Son; and on the other will 
be our praise, our voices, our obedience, 
our worship, our minds, our hearts. 
Impress the lesson by inclosing the list 
of God’s gifts ina cross and the other 
list in a heart. 

A part of the hour mayjbe profitably 
spent in listening to the Juniors as they 
tell of gifts mentioned in the Bible. 
One will speak of the queen of Sheba's 
gifts to Solomon; another will tell the 
story of the gifts brought by the wise 
men to the child Jesus; and others will 


4,20. 


later than the captivity. 


speak of the widow’s gift of her two 
mites, of Mary’s gift of precious oint- 
ment, and of the gifts of Dorcas to the 
poor. 

Make the meeting practical by hay. 
ing the testimonies answerthe question, 
“What have / received from God ?’ 
and ‘‘What ought I to give to him?’— 
Golden Rule. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM, VALLEJO, CAI.., 
EDITOR IN CHARGE. 


[THE OCCIDENT will try to secure answers 
in this department to such reasonable ques- 
tions as nay be submitted. Address all com- 
munitions to the editor in charge as above. 
To insure an answer, the question must he 
signed with name and address; but the replies 
will always be made by the number of the 

uestion and no names will be printed. Ques- 
tions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity and history are solicited 
as well as interpretation of scripture pas- 
sages. | 

Question 24. 
world did Job live?” 

Answer. We only know by conjec- 
ture based upon the contents of the 
book bearing his name, This evidence 
would make Job to have lived in the 
patriarchal age before the development 
of the Mosaic system. His long life 
points that way, also the use of kesztah 
(Hebrew for piece of money), chap. 


42:11, an ancient term; the musical in- 


struments named, too, are of primitive 


type, chap. 21:12 and 30:31 cf., Gen. 
4:21 and 31:27. Weknow of no refer- 
ence to him in secular literature. That 
he was not an assumed character, but 
an historic person is certain from Eze. 
We would not speak of Elihu 
Burrill, John Bunyan and Silas Warner 
in the same sentence, where the two 
named are real characters and the third 
a name of fiction. The Book of Job was 
prebably written long after his death, 
not earlier than Solomon’s time, nor 
One of the 
best helps to its study is the Cam- 
bridge Bible for schools and colleges 
(Book Job, A. B. Davidson, D. D., Lon- 
don, 1891). Job is a profound drama 
based upon personal history from which 
it draws the most profound lessons of 
spiritual philosophy. To give the 
drama a proper literary setting, certain 
drapery is used in poetic statements not 
to be taken as historic facts, e. 8g. the 
interviews with Satan, etc. 
Question No. 25. 
tion of 1889 in General Assembly as to 
ministerial relief and the Honorably 
Retired? The Board was authorized to 
place on a special list ministers 70 years 
of age, who have served the church 
thirty years in e¢c.ive work, who need 
aid, and such to require no renewal of 


“In what age of the 


What was the ac- | 
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application yearly, as do others aided. 

Question 26. What German Dictionary 
ea you recommend? For beginners, 
Cassell’s cheap work will do for those 
only wishing to learn German for con- 
versational purposes. For the scholar 
Adler will be more satisfactory, but the 
new Flugel-Sehmidt-Tanger will prove 
to be a delight not found elsewhere, 
and it is not expensive. 

Question 27. Where will my son 
(aged 17) find the best light upon the 
form of government in the United 
States? 

Answer: Bryce, a member of the 
British Parliament, has probably written 
the best work entitled, ‘‘The American 
Commonwealth.” (2 vols). 

Question 28. Who did Dr. 
have in mind in his occupant of the 
pulpit of the Church of the ‘Holy 
Oriflame?” Asthe alleged original is, 
as I believe, still living, I will not give 
the name, but he is often referred to as 
the one minister who “went out of the 
ministry on a buckboard,” a witty allu- 
sion to an invention which he patented 
and subsequently manufactured. 

[NoTE.—My question box is now 


empty, and unless some of the good 


readers of the THE OCCIDENT send me 
some more puzzles, I shali be tempted 


to invent some, which is not “the more 
excellent way.” The answer this week 
about Job, covers several questions sent 
by a good lady, and was put in that 
form to save space. | 


Missionary Extension. 


The 15th of July, 1897, was the be- 
ginning of the third annual session of 
the “Missionary Extension Summer 
School” at Glenwood, Santa Cruz 
Mountains. 

An attractive circular had been sent 
out by Miss Mindora L. Berry, origina- 
tor and superintendent of the school, 
asking Christians from the various 
churches to spend their vacation in this 
delightful spot. 

Following the great C. E. convention, 
the time and place were opportune for 
the keying up of unstrung nerves, and 
the filling of quickened hearts with mis- 
sionary zeal to answer that prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come.” 

A party of excursionists, some 300 in 
number, left the city that morning and 
“set their faces toward the wilderness.” 
The Pavilion on the camping ground, 
through whose open sides came views 
of paths, fern-bordered, winding in and 
out among the deep still shadows of the 
redwoods, was a restful place to listen 
to the stirring words of Rev. Mr. Bullock 
of Chicago and Rev. Mr. Taylor. 


Baker. 


The Occident 


‘The orchestra of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, under the skillful leader- 
ship of Otto Fleissner, contributed no 
small share to the spirit of the day, for 
is not music the burden-bearer of the 
world? 

The regular sessions of the school 


‘began each morning at half-past nine 


with a service of song and prayer led 
by Miss Berry. | 

Those who were privileged to listen 
to Mrs. Benedict’s Bible reading on the 
life of Abraham, journeyed with that 
patriarch into the promised land, Jeho- 
vah-guided; at each stopping-place 


setting up the altar of prayer and praise, 


and entertaining the Lord and His 
angels at the very tent door. | 
Each day a conference on missions 
gave an opportunity for exchange of 
thought on means and methods of work, 
it was clearly shown that systematized 
labor and giving produces best results. 


The afternoons were free for the en- 


joyment of outdoor life. Kach evening 
some phase of mission work was pre- 
sented. 

Dr. Masters ably portrayed the “Habi- 
tations of Cruelty” in China, convincing 
his hearers that they were responsible 
for lighting at least some little corner of 
the darkness, 

Miss Berry gave us graphic pictures 
of the Freedmen, our bonded debt, due 
these more than thirty years. Havewe 
even kept up the interest? 

Mr. Francis Reed was heard on Sab- 
bath observance. | 

Rev. Sunderland guided us through 
India and over all we saw the Master’s 
compassionate face and heard, ‘‘Give ye 
them to eat.”’ 

Miss Julia Fraser took us to Alaska, 
showing us uncut gems that we may 
polish for the palace of our King. All 
who ge or send others are sure of gath- 
ering untold treasure. | 

Rebecca Smiley, with her sweet 
Quaker face exemplified our relation to 
God as servants, friends, children. 

Mrs. Ferguson introduced “The Little 
Maid from the Land of Israel.” Did 
those who saw Naaman rising from the 
Jordan every whit clean, hear Jesus 
say, “Greater things than these shall ye 

There was Dr. Coyle’s address one 


19 


evening at the camp fire. The fiery 
heart of the great logs, the castles 
imaged in the glowing coals, the stars 
twinkling in the blue dome, the dark 
trees encircling the group of listeners, 
fit framing for the awesome picture he 
gave us of our country’s peril and our 
part in her redemption. 


With the same weird surroundings 
Dr. George C. Adams gave us Paul’s 
journey to Athens and appearance on 
Mars Hill. So vivid was the word- 
painting, surely through those who lis- 
tened, Paul though dead will yet 
speak and lead many to the Christ 
he so loved. ‘The first Sabbath services 
were beautifully and impressively con- 
ducted by Miss Berry;.the lesson was 
drawn from the feeding of the five 
thousand. 

The Christian Endeavor meeting in 
the evening was led by Mr. Manning, 
a convert of last year’s summer school . 
and president of a C. E. society formed 
at Vine Hill, three miles from Glen- 
wood, one year ago by some of the 
First Presbyterian Church Endeavorers. 

It was indeed a sight for men and 
angels to see that one-year-old Chiris- 
tian before that audience with that 
topic, ‘Belief in Christ—what it is and 
what it does.” The earnest words, the 
glowing face, clear-cut against the dark 
background, was answer sufficient, and 
a never-to-be-forgotten plea for mis- 
sions to those who heard and saw. — 

Miss Hetta Reynolds gathered the 
C. E. Juniors, giving them views of 
home and foreign fields, teaching them 
so beautifully the blessedness of doing 
for others. ee 

Miss Berry was led to give a talk on 
Dr. Bailie and the chapel to be built in 
China for Mr. Bailie. The Master cet 
His seal of approval and acceptance of 
service when an English lady at the 


close gave a check of $100 for the 
chapel; this sum will be credited to the 
“In .His Name” Society of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Miss Berry presi- 
dent. 

This is a hasty review of the world 
that passed before us those two weeks in 
Glenwood; sitting there with such ideal 
surroundings so far from strife and near 
to God. Jesus whispered the “inas- 
much.” May His voice follow us into 
the valley where we labor. 

R. B, GODDARD. 
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THE PEACE OF GOD. 


BY JOHN BODINE THOMPSON, D. D, 


[For THE OCCIDENT. [ | 
George Burrowes was born in Tren- 
ton, N. j., 1m rstt: 
In the thirty-second year of his life, in 
the sixth year of his ministry, during a 


“four-days’ meeting” in the church of 


which he was pastor in Maryland, 
at noon-day he became hungry and 
would have eaten, and while they 
made ready he went up into an upper 
chamber to pray. There, upon. his 
knees, he became conscious of such a 
peace with God as over-powered earthly 
appetite. Those who went to seek him 
found him bathed in blessed tears, and 
at his request left him alone with his 
Lord. From that day forth he was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision, but 
yielded himself more and more to the 
indwelling Spirit and became more and 
more blesse i and a blessing. He en- 
joyed more than fifty years of the most 
blessed life that man can live this side 
of heaven. 

These years, he said, had been years 
of “hard and exhausting labors, afflic- 
tions, trials, injustice, wronys, tempta- 
tions, fiery assaults of Satan; yet,” he 
added, ‘‘the fountain of life within my 
soul has flowed as full and constant, 
and the light of the divine glory has 


shone as steadily as though there. 


were around me no enemies, no dark- 
ness, no wilderness.” 
He was athorough Biblical scholar, 


and these experiences united with his 


scholarship to teach him that the “Song 
of Love” is a song of Divine, as well as 
of human love, the divine love being 
symbolized by the human love, which 
in its purest and intensest form is the 
most like to Divine love of all things 
here below. 

Upon this Song of songs he wrote a 


The Occident 


commentary that went through . edition 
after edition and ministered untold 


blessing to those who by reason of use 
had their senses exercised to distin- 
guish things that differ and approve 
things that are excellent. : 

It was my privilege to tell him how 
by reading this commentary the Rev. 


John Van Vleck had entered into the 
fulness of the blessing of the gospel of 


peace and had radiated round about him 
a light and blessedness which was as 
ointment poured forth during the years 


in which he was laying the foundations 


of what is now a flourishing college and 
theological seminary in Michigan, and 


until the day that he was taken up to’ 


be forever with the Lord. 

After I left California THE OccIDENT 
quoted from a letter of Dr. Burrowes, 
“The dear Redeemer is giving me his 
Holy Spirit constantly as richly as I can 
enjoy his presence this side heaven. 
He literally fulfills to my soulthe prom- 
ise, ‘My Father will love him and we 
will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.’ I am reading my Greek 


Testameut through the four hundred 


and thirty-eighth time, prayerfully, 
with eyes often blotting its pages with 
tears of love. * * * [ write this 
from the sunny slopes of Pisgah, with 
the good land beyond Jordan in full 
view, not knowing at what moment the 
chariot paved with love will stop to 
take me to the mountain of myrrh and 


the hill of frankincense, where Jesus 


| 


Don’t bear 


the burden of the wash-board any 
\longer. Hasn'tit caused enough dam- 
~~ age and trouble and weariness? Do 
you realize the amount of wear and 
tear thatit brings to your clothes in 
———}| a single year? 
——Jj rid of the wash-board and that eternal 
rubbing. Be a free woman. You 
Ought to see for yourself that Pearl- 
ine’s easy way of washing — soak- 
\ ing, boiling, rinsing—is better for 
! the clothes and better for you. 518 


Get Pearline—get 


the Beloved awaits us until the day 
break and the shadows flee away.” 
Two years later, now two years ago, 


he went to be with Him whom he so | 
loved. 


Church News. 


OREGON. 


FLoRENCE,—The pastor of the Siuslaw 
churches, I. G. Knotts, has been giving 
a series of afternoon addresses in the 


Florence church which have been well 


attended. One was an address.on the 
work of the Great Convention in San 
Francisco. The others have been object 
sermons to the children and youth. 
These have been full of interest, and 
have been enjoyed by the older people 
as wellas by the children. One en- 


couraging featureofthe workin Florence - 


is the attendence on public worship of 
the children. We have great hopes of 


the coming generation. 


BROWNSVILLE,—This church, so re- 
cently vacant by the removal of Rev. J. 
E. Snyder to Portland, has just 
called Rev. James Thompson, of Grand 
Rapids Presbytery, to become its pastor. 
Mr. Thompson has signified his intent- 
ion to accept, and is already on the 
giound. The church is rallying around 
him nobly, and giving every promise of 
being one of the strongest churches in 
the bounds of Presbytery. 


BURNS AND HARVEY,—The good work 
goes steadily on. The ladies have or- 
ganized an aid society at Burns and are 
now actively engaged. Thé work now 
before them is to lend a helping hand 
in our Manse here which is to be built 
in the near future. The long neglected 
matter of securing a deed to the church 
property that was contracted for a year 
ago, has been attended to. At Harvey 
we expect to build a church. There is 
no place in town for religious services 
except in the school house and the peo- 
ple are anxious for a church, so we will 
“strike while the iron is hot’... 


GENERAL 


Synod of South Dakota meets in 
Madison, S. D.,on Thursday, October 
7th, at 3 P. M. The Womens’ Synodical 
Missionary Society meets at the same 
place October 8th, at 9 A. M. 

Harlan Page Carson, S. C. 

Presbytery of Kendall will hold its 
fall meeting at Paris, Idaho, beginning 
September 7th.—S. C. McClelland, S. C. 
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The Curse and the Thistle. 
BY OBSERVER. 


An anecdote is sometimes as good an 
argument for the truth as the most 
elaborate system of reasoning. That 
the earth was cursed for the sin of man 
‘s a statement of the book of Genesis. 
Infidels tell us that there is no curse 
upon the ground, and to answer this ob- 
jection H. I,. Hastings of Boston in his 
pamphlet, “Is the Bible a True Book?” 
relates the following anecdote: 

“\ Scotchman went to Australia, and 
wrote home to his brother how well he 
liked the country, and how happy he 
should be if he could only see the dear 
ola Scotch thistle there, and so his brother, 
like a fool, sent him a thistle; and the 
Scotchmen all gathered and had a big 
dinner and drank, no one knows how 
much-—water!—and planted the thistle; 
and they have not been out of thistles 
since. The thistle has rooted deeper 
and grown taller than all the thistles in 
the land of cakes. The thistle has come 
to stay till the world burns. If it had 
been wheat or oats or beans or barley, 
they could easily have exterminated it, 
but the thistle roots itself in the soil, 


and there is no getting rid of it. Can 


the skeptic who denies that there is any 
curse upon the soil explain that? Moses 
explains it when he declares, ‘Cursed is 
the ground forthy sake; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life; 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee, and thou shalt eat the 


herb of the field; in the sweat of thy 


face shalt thou eat bread, till thou re- 
turn unto the ground; for out of it wast 
thou taken; for dust thou art and unto 
dust shalt thou return.’ Genesis iii, 
17-19. When the skeptics have ex- 


plained away the writings of Moses, we 


shall be glad to have them explain away 
the thistle!” 


Experience putteth a deep stamp of 
the truth upon a man’s mind, that the 
excessive care which men take to gather 
riches, this toiling, and travailing, this 
frowning on some and fawning to others 
the pleadings and fighting with some, 


and flattering of others, with other 
shifts by which men use to gather riches, 
(which they must leave behind them, 
and do not know to whom), is a point 


of great folly and vanity in men.—Dr. 


David Dickson. . 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
Save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Vegetables and Fruits in India. goes grow to great perfection. All 
these fruits, with the exception of the 
grafted mangoes, are very cheap. 

Good oranges are rarely more than 
four cents a dozen. The mango sea- 
son is short, lasting only about two 
months. The fruit is considered by 
many to be the most delicious known to 
man. The mango is about the size of a 
Bartlett pear. It has a smouth, tough 
green or yellow skin. It is eaten best 
with a spoon.— Vick's Magazine. 


The natives of India are vegetarians. 
They have for centuries cultivated veg- 
etables, yet it is only recently that 
under Engiish supervision, the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables has been brought to 
a high condition. The result is that 
beans, peas, beets, onions, cabbage, let- 
tuce and many other specimens of veg- 
etable growth are provided in great 
quantities, and are sold very cheap. 
The muskmelon grows to perfection on 
the sandy river beds, during the dry God is faithful, who will not suffer 
season, when theriverislow. Oranges, you to be tempted above that ye are 
bananas, custard apples, guavas, pome- able; but will with the temptation also 
granates, leeches, pepeetas, limes, make a way of escape, that ye may be 
lemons, dates, figs, cacoanuts and man- able to bear it. 1 Cor. 10:13. 


The Henty Series for Boys. 


Uniform Cloth Binding. 


Sse" A 
‘*Wherever English is spoken one imagines 
that Mr. Henty’s name is known. One cannot 
enter a schoolroom or look ata boy’s bookshelf (ama 
without seeing half a dozen of his familiar vol- 
umes. Mr. Henty is nodoubt the most successful . 
writer for boys, and the one to whose new vol- 
umes they look forward every Christmas with 
most pleasure.’’—Review of Reviews. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie: A Tale of Fonte- 
noy and Culloden. By G. A. Henty. With Illus- 
trations by Gordon Browne. Price $1.00. 


* ‘With Clive in India; or, The Beginnings 
of an Empire. yf G. A. Henry. With Illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne. Price $1.00. 
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The Dragon and the Raven; or, The Days of King Alfred. e 9 
HENTY. With Illustrations by C. J. Staniland, R.i. Price $1.00. By G.A 


The Young Carthaginian: A Story of the Times of Hannibal. By G. A. _ 
Henry. With Illustrations by C. J. R.I. Price $1.00. 


The Lion of the North: A Tale of Gustavus Adolphus and the Wars of 
Religion. By G.A.HENTy. With Illustrations by John Schinberg. Price $1.00. 


* _ With Lee in Virginia: A Story of the American Civil War. By G. A. 
HentTy. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Price $1.00. 


* By England’s Aid; or, The Freeing of the Netherlands (1585-1604), 
A. Haury. With Mlustrations by Alfred Price $1.00. 


By Pike and Dyke: A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. By G. A. 
Henty. With Illustrations by Maynard Brown. Price $1.00. . Sah | 


Captain Bayley’s Heir: A Tale of the Gold Fielu. of Calif 3 
A. HENTY. with Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Price $1.00. oraia. By G. 


Under Drake’s Flag: A Tale of theS Main. ByG.A. 
Iilustrations by Gordon rowne. Price 10. | Hasty. With 


Iu Freedom’s Cause: A Story of Wallace and Bruce. . A. HENTy. 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Price $1.00. 


*« In the Reign of Terror: The Adventures of a Westminste : 
A. Henty. With Illustrations by John Schinberg. Price $1.00. a 


True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the American War of ) 
_ With 12 page Illustrations 5 Gordon Browne. Price $1.00. Independence. 


With Wolfe in Canada; or, The Winning of a Continent. | : 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Price $1.00. With 12 page 


By Right of Conquest; or, With Cortez in Mexico. W 
tions by fs. Stacey. Price $1 00. | . With 6 page Illustra- 


St. George for England: A Tale of and P 
Pride $! oltiers. With 8 page 


The Bravest of the Brave: With Peterborough in Spain. W 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Price $1.00. a see wn: 8 page 


For Name and Fame; or, Through Afghan WwW 
tions by Gordon Browne. Price $1.00. ° _ ee ith 8 page Illustra- 


The Cat of Bubastes: A Story of Ancient 
trations by J. R. Weguelin. Price $1.00 meypt. With 5 page Ilur 


For the Temple: A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. With 10 page Illustra 


tions by S. J. Solomon. Price $1.00. 


Fe ere * The Lion-of St. Mark. A Story of Venice. Illustrated. 

ro Oneof the Twenty-eight. Waterloo. 

Henty Books are historical and therefore as interesting to girls; as} to 
boys; in fact the older folks are quite partial to this style of historical reading. 
This same edition is listed by Publishers at $1, but we have on hand full stock, 
purchased at special rates and sell them at 60 Cents postpaid. 


——* Those marked with asterisks, 50 cents if by mail. 


103 7, Market Street, San Francisco. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


ANGEL Foop.—Whites of nine large, 
or ten small fresh eggs. One and one- 
quarter cupfuls of granulated sugar; 
one teaspoonful of vanilla; one cupful 
of sifted flour; a trifle less than a level 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar; small 
pinch of salt. After sifting flour five 
times, measure and set aside one cup of 
it; then sift and measure the sugar. 
To the whites of the eggs add the salt 
and beat a little; then add the creatn of 
tartar and continue beating tillthe eggs 
are very stiff. With the same beating 
motion, very slowly stir in the sugar. 


then the flour very lightly. Use a 
- smooth ungreased pan fo: baking. Have 


only a warm oven for the first fifteen 
minutes, during which do not open the 
oven door. After that increase the 
heat if necessary and bake from thirty- 
five to fifty minutes. Take from the 
oven and place upside-down on rests to 
cool. Very delicious if care is taken in 
making. 


BREAD PuppiInG.—One cup of bread 
crumbs; one cup of flour, one scant cup 
of sugar, one cup of suet or three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, three eggs, one cup 
of raisins, one-half cup of broken wal- 
nut kernels, one-half cup ot milk, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a little 
cinnamon, nutmeg andclove. Mix well 
and steam three or four hours. 


To MAKE A CREAM OF ASPARAGUS. 
—Boil a bunch of asparagus till tender. 
Then with a potato masher press the 
pulp from the asparagus through a 
a colander into a stew pan; add a quart 
of cream and a pint of rich white soup 
stock. Stand the stew pan on a quick 


range, and as soon as the soup begins to 


bubble thicken it with a heaping table- 
spoonful of flour dissolved in cream. 
Let the soup boil two minutes longer, 
longer, season with a little salt and 


strain it through a fine colander into a 


hot soup tureen and serve. 


CoLip SLAw.—Put two beaten eggs 
into a tin cup; add four tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar, an even teaspoonful of mus- 
tard, two tablespoonfuls of salad oil and 
one of sugar. Stir over the fire until 
smooth and slightly thickened. Pour 
over chopped cabbage and set away to 
cool.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


BROILED SMOKED SALMON.—Have a 
piece of smoked salmon about one inch 
in thickness. Brush it with melted 
butter and broil over red coals six min- 
utes. Serve with slices of lemon. 


FRENCH WAY OF COOKING BEETS.— 


The Occident 


Place them in a moderate oven On a bed 
of straw, then cover with earthenware 
pans and bake six to ten hours. This 
makes the beet firms, tender and juicy. 


Nicknames of the Presidents 


The American people have a genius 
for nicknames. The sobriquets which 
they fasten to men in the public eye 
are often remarkable for the subtle 
Shades of dislike, admiration, ridicule or 
affection which they express. The 
British soldier is content to refer to 
the Queen as “The Widdy.” The 
American people have done better by 
their Presidents. They have been lav- 
ish from the first in the bestowal of 
Presidential nicknames, many of which 
have been both picturesque and imagi- 
native. Someone may claim that this 
tendency in regard to our rulers is the 
mere survival of a far tradition. For, 
did not the English people have a habit 
long ago of pinning such names to their 
kings as ‘‘The Unready,”’ “Curtmantle,”’ 
“Longshanks” and “Coeur de Lion’? 
There have been many phrases applied, 
in one spirit or another, to the first 
President. Among them are “The 
Father of His Country,” “The Cincin- 
natus of the West,” ‘Flower of the 
Forest,” “Atlas of America,” “Americus 
Fabius” and “Stepfather of His Coun- 
try.” To spead of “Old Hickory” is 
almost as definite as to say President 
Jackson, who was also kno..n as “Big 
Knite,” “Hero of New Orleans,” 
“Gin’ral” and “The Old Hero.” Van 
Buren rejoiced in stich names as 
“Whisky Van,” “King Martin First,”’ 
“Rollower in the Footsteps” and ‘The 
Wizard of Kinderhook.” Lincoln was 
“Uncle Abe,” “Massa Linkum,” and 
“Rather Abraham.” Johnson, who was 
pitted against both Houses, won the 
title Veto.”—Ex. 


A parent or a teacher has a duty not 
only to teach every child under his 
charge, but to make his teaching attrac- 
tive to the child. The child ought, it is 
true, to learn whether he likes to learn 
or not, but his teacher ought to see to it 
the child does find learning a pleasing 
task. That is one thing that a teacher 
isset to. Mr. Zangwill,in his admir- 
able article on “Early Jewish Educa- 
tion,’ says of the Jewish teachers of 
earlier days and later: ‘In the middle 
ages many poetic, not to say palatable, 
ceremonies marked the initiation of the 
child into school life, and he sucked the 
alphabet of holy knowledge off a slate 
smeared with honey.” There is a gain 
in smearing a slate with honey rather 
than with wormwood or vinegar, if a 


child has to lick its surface; yet there 
are parents and teachers who seem to 
prefer to give the unpalatable dose, 
because the pupil has a duty to learn 
and must be made to realize this. It is 
hard enough, at the best, for a child to 
do his duty. He needs all the helps to 
it he can have. David seemed to be in 
love with his lessons when he said: 

‘More to be desired are they than gold, yea, 

than much fine gold; 


Sweeter also than honey and the honeycom)).” 


The Cup and the Fountain. 


A certain man placed a fountain by 
the wayside, and he hung a cup near to 
it by a little chain. He was told some 
after that a great art critic had found 
much fault with its design. 

“But,” said he, “do many thirsty per- 
sons drink at it?” 

Then they told him that thousands of 
poor men, women and children slaked 
their thirst at this fountain; and he 
smiled and said that he was little 
troubled by the critic’s observations, 
only he hoped that on some sultry 
summer's day the critic himself might 
fill the cup and be refreshed, and praise 
the name of the Lord. Here is my 
fountain and here is my cup; find fault 
if you please, but do drink of the water 
of life, I only care for this. I had 
rather bless the soul of the poorest 
crossing Sweeper or rag gatherer than 
please a prince of the blood, and fail to 
convert him to God.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


God is love; and he that dwelleth in 


love, dwelleth in God, and God in him. 


I John 4:16. | 


The Combination Oil Cure for Cancer 


Has the indorsement of the highest medical 
authority in the world. It would seem strange 
indeed if persons afflicted with cancers and 
tumors, after knowing the facts, would resort to 
the dreaded knife and burning plaster which 
have hitherto been attended with such fatal 


results. The fact that inthe last six years over 


one hundred doctors have put themselves under 

this mild treatment shows their confidence in © 

the new method of treating those horrible dis- 

eases. Persons afflicted will do well to send for 

free book giving particularsand prices of Oil. 

ADAESSS Dr. D. M. BYE, Box 25, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


THE GENUINE 


R LAUD'’S 


have been prescribed with great success for 
more than 50 years, by the leading physicians 
of Europe in treatment of female patients. 
Specially recommended for 


Poorness of the Blood and Constitutional Weakness, 


IMPORTED BY 
E. FOUGERA & CO.,N.Y.- 


To avoid Imitations BLAUD is stamped on each «tthve, 
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San Francisco Theological Seminary OF: HAYES C. FRENCH 


Surgery and Diseases of the 
SAN ANSELMO, CAL. 


Evk&, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 


The next term will begin WEDNESDAY, | office Hours: | Y.M.C. A. BUILDING, 
SEPT. 15, 1897. The opening address will be 11—12 and San Francisco. 
delivered Qt. 8, by the Chairman of the Telephone Black 2521. Cal. 


Faculty. Rooms will be drawn at 3 p.m. in 
parlor of Montgomery H all. 


For catalogues and information address, 
CLERK OF THE FACULTY, RIGHT EN 


Anselmo, Calif. 


And women everywhere hail the day of the 
the nation’s regeneration into life, thrift and 


Occidental Hotel... energy by the passage of the ‘‘Tariff Bill.” 


Prices will be higher for labor, for produce 
: : for manufactured articles; bnt times will be 
SAN FRANCISCO. better for everybody. Until the reaction takes 
lace we sell at the same low figures. Send 


WwW. B.Hooper - - Lessee '7 complete list, 44 pages, FREE. 


MITHS’ cash store 


25 & 27 Market St. 
¥——FOR FAMILIES. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A QUIET HOME——* 


HOME COMFORTS AT New Constitutional Treatment. 


Instant Relief and Permanent Cure for 


The. \ entone ASTHMA, CATARRH, BRONCHITIS 
: ) Hay Fever, Throat and Lung Trouble. 


40 Years of Personal Affliction and Intense Suffering led Doc- 
tur Langell to discover this furtunate Treatment 


ooklet containing full Iinfurmation and term» FREE. 
901 Powell Street — Address DR. D. LANGELL, Applecreek, 0. 
G. CHOWN, Prop. 


ELLS 


THE BROTHERHOOD STAR FINE ALARM: 
‘HEARD FURTHER:MORE DURABLE: _ 
Published in the interests of THE CINCDRAL UNDRY 
The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. | 7D 


COAST AGENT 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL 


an order whose sole object is to win men to Christ and to 
His Church, nearly 400 and more than 
10,000 active members in sixteen Christian denominations. 3 
The Brotherhood helps largely to solve the problem of PIPE ORGANS e 7 
securing the attendance of men aud interesting them in When in need of a first-class Pipe 
the Services and work of the Church. Organ, warranted fully equal to the best 
S&S Eastern manufacture, or repairing and 


Price, 50 cents a year. 


tuning done, call on or write for testimo- 
nials and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 


Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16tb 
PASTORS street, Oakland, Cal. 

and Active Christians will be interested in the Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 

STAR. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


ADVERTISERS | | CHIM 
will find the STAR the best medium for reaching GHURGH BELLS & PEALS 
. all Brotherhood men. : in the Worl 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
ent Send for Price and Catalogue. 
For Sample Copies, or Brotherhood Literature, address McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


No. 33 Gold Street, WURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 
New York > ELY & CO, [GENUINE 
MWEST-TROY, N.Y. BELI-METAL. 


CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


| 23 
THE TAVERN OF CASTLE CRAG. 


The Tavern of Castle Crag was built in the 
heart of the Sierras, almost at the foot of 
Mount Shasta, and amid the most picturesque 
mountain scenery accessible to the tourist. 
The eligibility of the place selected was due 
to a rare combination of flowing water, inspir- 
ing mountain scenery and inviting forests. 

The Tavern of Castle Cray, with its splendid 
environment, it was believed would appeal 
chiefly to these, who seek a sunimer resort for 
health, recreation, outdoor sports, sympathy 
with nature and informal sociability. To em- 
phasize this intention and signify the kind of 
invitation extended, the name TAVERN of 
Castle Crag was chosen. 

To avoid allimplication of sumptuous accom- 
modations or the tyranny of social formalism 
and to realize this original conception, the 


management has decided to make the Tavern 
of Castle Crag distinctively a family resort; 
especially attractive to those to whom health, 


recreation and sympathy with nature are para- 


mount considerations. Tothis end rooms on 
the first and second floors of this splendid tav- 
ern with board willbe furnished at a monthly 
rate of $65 a person; and rooms on the third 
floor with board at a monthly rate of $50 a 
person. | 

The accommodations of the Tavern are first- 
class in every particular. Its parlors and 
halls are elegant and spacious. Its verandahs 
are cool and inviting, placing the guest always 
in the presence of the mostattractive mountain 
scenery to be enjoyed from the balcony of any 
tavern in the world. 

The opportunity for outdoor sports embraces 
hunting, fishing, riding, bicycling, walking. 
on mountain paths, and driving on picturesque 
roads. The Tavern is located immediately on 
the main trunk line of the California & Ore- 
gon Railroad, and is fourteen hours’ ride from 


San Francisco, twelve hours from Stockton, 


ten hours from Sacramento, thirty hours from 
Los Angeles. and twenty-three hours from 
Portland. The Tavern of Castle Crag is 
reached from San Francisco and Sacramento 
without loss of time. The train leaves San 
Francisco at 8 p.m., arriving early the follow- 
ing morning for breakfast, which is always 


‘ready upon the arrival of the train. Return- 


ing, the train time affords equal accommoda- 
tion. Thus both in goink and in coming the 
comfort of the passenger and the economy of 
his time have been studied. In brief, the 
Tavern of Castle Crag realizes to its guests the 


perfect ideal of that spring-time in the high 


altitudes of the Sierras, which never bocomes 
high summier, and is the comfortable home of 
pleasing recreation and restful repose. 
For particulars apply to 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, 
Room 59, Union Trust Building, San Francisco. 


— 


A. Zelierbach & Sons, 


Importers . . 
And Dealers in 


Paper. 


416-418-420 Sansome St., | 
Cor. Commercial. 4it and Workmanship 


419-421-423 Clay St., Guaranteed. Prices TAILOR. Opp. Sentral Park. 


Between Sansome and Battery. Moderate. 


418 and 420 Commercial St. 


1384 Market Street, 


DEY, New Teac he rs Wanted 


_Over 4000 vacancies—seevral times as mauy vacancies as members. Must have more members. Sev 


. | eral plaus; tw plans to give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. Ten cents pay 
LITERATU RE P urchasing Agency for book containing Pat anda $500.10 love storv of Gallnes days Nochargetoemplo ers for recom 
You can renew ALL subscriptions to pews- mending teaches. SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, S.W. cor. Main & 3d sts. Louisville, Ky. 
papers and magazines witb ONE ordcrto my SUTTON TEACHER’ BUREAU, 69-71 Dear orn st., ‘hicago, Ill. 
agency and save mouey byit,too. Orders REV. DR. O. SUTTON, A. [1., Pres’t and Manager, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


and subscriptions received for books pub- 
lished an) where. P Northern vacancies Chicago effice, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee registers in both 
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‘How old are you, little girl?” asked 
the kind lady of a three-year-old. 

“T’s not old at all,” was the reply. 

“T’s almost new.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


Sprockett—I understand uncle has 


taken tothe wheel. 
Handel Barrs—Yes, and he is won- 


=e derfully expert; every time he is out he 
discovers two or three new ways of dis. 
mounting.—Boston Transcript. 


a Daughter—Yes I have graduated, but 
& now I must inform myself in psychology, 
philology, Bible’— 

Practical Mother—-Stopright where you 
are. I have arranged for you a thor- 
ough course in roastology, boilology, 
stitchology. darnology, patchology and 
general domestic hustleology. Now get 
on your working clothes.”——Polleine. 


- Mere— Has his lordship shown any 
He Symtoms of affection? 

Fille—Yes, he has tried to find out 
how much we are worth.—Zéfe. | 


Frank—Some genius has invented a 
buttonless shirt. 

Billy--Why, that’s old. I’ve worn 
them ever since my wife learned toride a 
bike.— 

When Harry was four years old, his 
grandmother was trying to teach him to 
count, and asked: “How many legs 
have you?” He answered promptly, 
“Two.” ‘How many legs has Brownie?” 
And, looking at the dog for a moment, 
he replied, “Brownie has one on each 
corner.” 


Se “It’s no use talking,” said a jeweler 

to a broker, ‘‘Russia will not fight.” 
St What makes you think so?” ‘The 
telegraph companies objecttoit.” “Why 
so?” ‘Because in event of war their 
St wires will be so twisted out of shape 

with Russian names that they will be 


fit for nothing but barbed wire fences.” 


The Occident is a coast a 


Presbyterian work and a First-class Ad- 
vertising Medium. | 


Entered at San Francisco Post Office as second-class 
matter 


TERMS: 


Subscribers are requested to remit promptly when the 
year for which their subscription is paid expires. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice Order, | 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank Draft, and | : 
should be made pavable to THE OCCIDENT. | 
The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows the date to which | 
the subscription has been paid. When you remit, see that | 
the label is corrected within three weeks, and if not, | 
notify us. 
THE OCCIDENT will stop with the end of the subscrip-— 
tion. Thisis best forall. Please send subscription and 
order for renewal. 


Subscribers wishing mailing address changed must give 


the old and the new addreés at the same time. | 
Address all communications to ‘‘THE OcCIDENT,’’ 84 
onohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., and not to indi- | 


duals. | 


CONNECTICUT 


Insurance 


OF HARTFORD 
ASSETS, - - - 


$3,000,000 


Royal Exchange Assurance 
of London 


(ESTABLISHED 1720.) 
ASSETS, - - - $22,000,000 
ROBERT DICKSON, Manager. 

B. J. SMITH, Assistant Manager. | 


NW, Cor, MONTGOMERY and SACRAMENTO Sts,, San Francisco 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS 


Military Academy 


SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
Head Master. 


and 


THE OLDEST 


Protestant Schoo for Girls on the Pacific Coast 


Grants Diplomas anj Conters Rare Opportu- 
nities Offered in Music. Oue Hour’s Rida from 
San Francisco. Board and Tuition per 
Term of Twenty Weeks, $175. 


Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C. T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0., ALAMEDA CoO., CAL. 


Fall term opens Aug. 4, 1897. 


ACADEMY. 


| 


Trumbull 


GROWERS, 
IMPORTERS and > 
IN 


419-421 SANSOME ST. 


San Francisco, 


Bet. Clay and Commercial: 


Catalogue on Application. 


PORTLAND 


NINTH YEAR 
Opens Sept. 20th, 1897, 


The Academy includesa Primary and Gram- 
mar School, a College-fitting School and a de- 
partment of advanced work in the Languages, 
Mathematics, English Literature and Chemis- 
try. For catalogue address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Occidental College 


Superior advantages for both sexes. 4 


Three courses: Classical, Latin-Scien- e 
tific, and English.. 


Preparatory Department fits tor best 
Eastern Colleges. 
Special care taken to locate boarding 4 
students satisfactorily. | 
Fall term opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
For catalogue, etc., address 


REv. Guy W. WADSwortTH, Pres. 
828 Monroe st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Irving Institute 
BoaRDING AND Cay ScHoot For Lapies 


Nineteenth Year. 

Twenty-five Teachers. 

Seminary, College Preparatory and 
Normal Courses. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


With Eleven Professors and Complete Courses 
for Voice and Instruments. 


Primary and Kindergarten Department for Chileren 
| A CARRIAGE WILL CALL. 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address: 


Rev. Ep. B. Cuurcu, A. M., Princip?! 
1036 VALENCIA S7., SAN FRANCISCG, C:! 
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